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convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly ‘numbers a are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and d forwarded with the “Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
rues ‘ie Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Eubtiching Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
for ther Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addi (s AMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


T7ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—CHORAL LAPH AM.—PRIVATE TUTOR.—A Gentle- 
Saud the, Cox —TWO of these EXHIBITIONS are now whose references are of the order, RECEIVES 
d the Council are ready to receive applications for s1X PUPILS. v2 whom he devotes his vided attention. He 
er information gee Oe eames at the Sec: » | basncw ON By ACANCY.—For terms apply to 
them. ounce’ 
By order of the 7 W. CUNNINGHAM, See. ILLIs, nokseller, 42, Charing-cross. 





FOURPENCE 
1851. Paid 5? 


No. 1217. 























USICAL UNION.”—The Record of 1 850, 
and the Tickets for 185), will be issued to Membersina 
g See. +. “or now due, to be paid to Messrs. Cramer & 
to prevent inconvenience to the Treasurers. 
Early — is requested of Nominations. 





aders, or 


_ which still 
o show that 





1 20, 1951. 
OYAL SOCIETY.—The Second Part of The 
R’ PHILOSOPHICAL T TRANSACTIONS for 1850 is now pub- 
It contains Papers by Lord Rosse, Professor Owen, Sir J. 
Hs Professor Graham, &c. &c. 
RK. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 

DISTRIBUTION, or. BRIsie. DUPLICATES IN 1851. 
. instant, will be the 
last day for rece 





a List ‘ r, A Destdesnes, which must be mar! ked 
oD “ grd Edition of the* London Catalogue of British Plants,’ 


lished by the Society. 
savedford-street, Strand, G. E. DENNES, 
Secretary. 


sth February, 1851. 


Te amet ante ta INSTITUTE.,— 





‘The Lincoln Transactions, to which Subscribers for the 
year 1848 are entitled, is now ready for delivery, and may be ob- 
jsined on application at the Office of the Society, 26 bs Suffolk. street. 
Direction regarding copies to be sent to Country Members should 
be sent forthwith to the 7; The N pity volume is com- 

and will be delivered in afew days. The Salisbury volume 
isalso nearly ready for a. Subscribers ” Names receiv 


Bex, the 46, Fl 
— PuPlsGEORGE VULLLAMY, Secretary. 
%, Suffolk-street, Feb. 15, 1851. 


as BRITISH NATURAL- HISTORY 
is now CEN Ma for of pesteation among 

my gRUTISHL MARINE RECENT SHELLS, the PoSsT LS 
RAG, the MOUNTALN- LIMESTONE and the TER- 
TARY RARMATIONS of HAMPSHIRE, ‘including the ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Of the Hampshire Fossils more than 40,000 care- 
fally-named Specimens have meee been distributed in series of from 
1 to 300 Specimens each. Among the Institutions which have 
subscribed for and received Collections from the Society, are the 
following :—the Museums of Chelmsford, Derby, Devizes, Dorset 
(County), Dublin University, Durham "University, Edinburgh 
aie, Hull, Ipswich, Lancaster, Leicester, Lynn, Tonkrons, 

Newcastl ¢ Norwich, giaady School, Salford, Scarboro’, Sheffiel 
Somerset Soc.), Warrington, Warwick, and W a ey 
A CATALOGUE ‘of the HAMPSHIRE FOSSILS, and Litho- 
Ee igures of some of = ee Species, may be 

din return for six postage sta’ 

dress “ The Secretary, British N Natural- -History Society, York.” 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDO 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of mrepauerson ie this IN- 

wat ye ol AY under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 


tod Assista 
Toe SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
ith of March next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1831. 
The FEE for Students apepeeey every day 
during the Sessio: £15 0 0 
12 


Three days in the week, is 10 
‘Twodays in the week, is . - 8 
One day in the week, is 4 
Hours of “Attendance from Nine to Fiv: 
Further particulars may be obtained on application s at the College. 
HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 
0OL, RERHINGTON-LAER, LONDON. rat 
SieNTiFic "DEP ARTMENT under —e Direction of J. 
SBSBIT, F as. F.G.S., one of the Princi gels 
Instructions re given in all those branches of Chemistry which 
telate to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ARTIFICIAL 
ayones, Mineral analysis taught i = - its branches, Analyses 
formed as usual, on moderate term: 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—Henrr Scnvurz 
{from Hanover) continues to RECEIVE PUPILS at 4 
High Holborn, and to attend 
Cot Som age elthe i —} berms R ERR ScHvULtz 

e lan: 
be hs Pupils may’ be nguage either reeen nglish or French, as 


Lace FISCHEL, Professor of 
an Languag Be, pte ag oH on Language and Lite- 

cL Mt thet Universit announce that his 
eELEcT aeav, wise Cc Assus'n for ies have re-opened at the 
BS HE ¥’S, Evior-pLace, BLackneaTa, and at his own 

hiss tts 18, Great PoRTLAND-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, where 
yo for Gentlemen are continued as usual, 

; ice & week. ere Fischel’s Pupils have the advantage of the 
mn ows use of his extensive and carefully selected German 





























’ REPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 

OUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, SUNBURY, 

: DDLESES conducted by Mr. UNDERWOOD.—The course of 

stablishment — at mere St the 
¢ 

the wesintance with the French “ton German Lat pay 


Sound and extensive 


A CLERGYMAN, residing in the healthiest 

part of Essex, a Graduate and Classman of the Universit 
of Oxford, who has been for so ne time accustomed to superinten 
the EDUCATION. of four Young Gentlemen under his own roof, 
will be glad of x opportunity of making his number complete.— 
Address to T. F. G., 17, Bedford-place, Russell-square. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 


At the first meeting of o ion DON COMMITTEE of this 
Association, held at their Rooms, No. 48, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 


J. ELLA, Director. 


ST. M MARTIN'S HALL.—Under Distinguished 
—A GRAND CONCERT of vOo AL and IN- 
STRUMENT L MUSIC will be given on TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING, March 4th, 1851, in Aid of the Buitpine Funp of Trinity 
bana KCH C Scuoots. Hartland-road, Haverstock-hill, St. Pan- 
Lag -rdopony F —Miss Birch, Miss Kearns, Miss 
Signor Marchesi, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
be complete in every department. Principal 
ctor, Mr. John Hu 





Princi 
> Mr. ieeker. 
The Orchestra will 
First Violin, Mr. Blagrove. Conducto: 

Half-a-Guinea ; Unreserved Seats. 





street, on Tuesday Evening, webeuany 18, the following K 
were unanimously a; to 


aot by Samve. Lens, Esq., seconded by W. H. Asua- 


iT. Esq, 
“That it is s the duty of all persons to interest themselves in the 
Education of the People, thereby promoting the national well- 
being as well as the comfort and happiness of all individuals.” 


Moved by E. Swarng, Esq., seconded by W. Haroreaves, 


Esq 
“ That this ‘meeting affirm the principles of the National Public 
School Association, viz, Secular Instruction in free schools, sup- 
ported by local rates, and man naged by local authorities, elected by 
the rate-payers apomasy for that purpose, as the only principles 
calculated to insure the Education of the People, and generally 
adceptable to the Public.” 


Moved ae J. Tixpatt Harnrts, Esq., seconded by G. H. 


EW 84... 

* That immediate steps be taken for giving publicity to the above 
principles in the Metropolis and neighbourhood, and that these 
resolutions be, therefore, advertised in the public journals, earnestly 
soliciting the ‘co-operation and support of the friends of National 
Education.” 

The following Spaigtiens were pthen meatioeds — 
Wm. Hargreaves, Esq. £20 
J. Tindall Harris, Esq. 10 0 
John Mollett, Esq. 10 0 
E. Swaine, ‘aw 0 
5: Vaughan, es 
aughan, 
W.H. Ashurst, “tsa. 
Friend 


A Briend = 


couwoco 
eccooeocooocoeoooosoo 


Hee re pono esto coca OF 


Hone 
= 


Subseri shone re a and information given b: 
No. 48, Salisbury-square. J. STORES SMITH, Sec. 


APU UNION of LONDON, Incorporated by 

yal Charter. — Subscription of 1851—Fach PRIZE: 
HULDER. at the ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION will be entitled 
to SELECT for HIMSELF, as heretofore, a WORK of ART 
from one of the public Exhibitions. Every subscriber 4 +~ ~ 
e Buria’ 





Villa of Lucullus,” by 3. F. Wilimore, AERA, 4 
Leitch ; and, in addition, a volume of 31 wood engravings by emi- 
nent artists, illustrating Goldsmith’s poem of ‘The Traveller” The 
impressions of ‘The Villa a Masi | are now pads for those 
who select that subject. o” RGE GODWIN,) ll s 
444, West Strand. Tew! is Pocock, ‘f #402. Secs. 


GVXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received for the First 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the aan C ala also for 
the Illustrated, and Smee, and French Catalog 
SPICER BROTHEKS, Wholesale ‘Stationers. 
CLOWES & SONS . Printers. 
Orrice, 29, New Bripce street, BLACKFRIARS. 





‘Tickets :— Reserved Seats,® 
53.; O Seats, 2. td. and Programmes may be h 
> the Kev. D. Ton, 62, Mornington-road ; Sand at St. Martin's 


* Phe Reserved Seats will be Numbered and kept throughout 
the Evening. 





ICTURE CLEANING and RESTORA- 
TION.—Pictures, from the Medieval Schools of Art to those 
of the present time. may be seen in process of proper restoration 
at Mr. WM. ANTHONY’s, 1, Duke-street, St. James’s.—On View, 
for a few days, some highly interesting Pictures, just completed, 
— worthy of the inspection of the admirers of early Christian 





O MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS, LITE- 
RARY and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS , ke. —A Gen- 
tleman of some literary nomen 2 to obtain an ENGAGE- 
MENT to conduct a Journal—to agenine Articles—or ag 
Librarian to a Likerery or Mechanics’ fast tution. A very small 
remuneration woul accepted, as the Advertiser has already 
some literary JF»: to F.S., Post-office, Camden 
own. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—DESIGN- 
ING and ENGRAVING on WOOD.—An IN-DOOR PUPIL 
required. Premium 150 guineas, two-thirds of which can remain 
sneeld fortwelve months. Apply to Mr. Grornck Measom, 74, 
harrington-street, Oakley-square, St. Pancras. 
yj ANTED an ASSISTANT, having a prac- 
tical knowledge of the manufacture of Chemical and Phi- 
losophical Apparatus. Apply at Gairrin’s Chemical Muscum, 53, 
Baker-street, London. 


STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—An excel- 

lent TELESCOPE by TULLEY to be DISPOSED OF, 

44 inches, clear aperture. and 5-feet focus ;  Eye-pieces, Metallic 

Tube in two parts, Stand, and Case. Price 1 To seen at 

Sagvave Photographic Rooms, 498, New Oxford-street, from Ten 
o 











On the 25th of each Month, 
HE ART-CIRCULAR: a Monthly Record of 
Illustrated yy and Art-Manufactures ; with Ten to 

Fifteen Envravings from New Books and new aw Designs. Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. ; sent post free at 3s. per ann 

A CATALOGUE of EN GLISIT ‘ART: MANU- 
FACTURES, selected for their rr: 4 of Design; with 150 En- 
gravings. 4to. price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 6 


Cundall & Addey, 21, Old Bond-street. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


NUTT begsto call the attention of the public 
to his Establishment for the Saleof FOREIGN LOOKS, 
both Old and New, in various languages, and in every depart- 
ment of literature. His stock is one of the largest of its kind in 
London, and is being continually augmented by weekly importa- 
tions from the Continent. has recently published the follow- 











OFFICIAL CATALOGUSS. 
—PARTIES who wish their A 

under any of the following heads are pe to vend = to 

the Uftice immediately 

1. Literature and the Fine Arts. | 5. Sows Agency — Hotels, Ta- 

2. New Inventions. and Lodging-houses. 

3. Agricultural Machines and S Places of Public Amusement. 
Implements. 7. Railway and Steamboat Ar- 

4 Insurance Offices. rangements. 

cellaneous. 


XHIBITION [AL 





ing Catal either of which may be had gratis, and forwarded 
anywhere ‘by post upon receipt of four stamps. 
CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and ELEMENTARY 
WORKS. 
THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and ORIENTAL 
BOOKS. 
270, STRAND (opposite Arundel-street), removed from 
Fleet-street. 





Mis 
graces BROTHERS. Wholesale Stati 
ws OWES & SONS, Printers. 
OFFICIAL iA. ata 29, New Bripoe-streer, 
LACK FRIARS. 


G > E OL OG Y.—Persons wishing to become 
cquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their i ies greatly facilita’ by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
uineas each, arranged colead ‘of Mr. TENNANT, ( Mineralogist 
to he: Majesty). Mm. Strand, London. 
for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 








cs, History, Geography, &c., which has now become 

to a liberal education, ‘Inclusive terms, from _ 50 to 60 
isot Pu Poet, to the age of the aS Reference can be given 

, pus who have distinguished themselves at Public 


oh pany wasnt House is surrounded by its own grounds, 


GRAND CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


RAGES S CHESS CLUB, 

buttRe Hay DISH-S SQUARE, in connenice with the ROY AL 
at = NIC INSTITUTION.—Part xX ce oinin: 
mreseat at the GRAND CHESS To EN 

fo lose no time in sendin; thee mee as 

ing rapidly filled up. y ors 1 Subscrip- 

std hihi h includes admission to all the Public 

x: dicen Subscription to Country Members, One 

o Entrance Fee or r Liability. —The Rules and Re- 


on to Mr. RL List one may be on appli- 











mt... on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet, 
with five trays, viz. :— 
MINERALS ‘which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
mbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony. Jasper, Garnet, 
freolive Saat Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tour: 
maline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Ftumbege, itumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Silver. Gold, Platina, &c. 

:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay- ete, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, pyimestones, Basalt, Lavas, 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, W enlock. pe Nona Devonian, 
Sees. J Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
olay. and Crag Formations, &c. 

TENNANT gives PRI VATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY. with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances j in oe Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models. &c —Mr. Tennant 
is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITH’ ‘Ss GEOLOGICAL MODELS, 


Ageieneny 


which can be had in Sets from 2. to 5/, each. 








TO COUNTRY LIBRARIANS. 
E. MUDIE’S LIST of RECENT WORKS, 


e removed from his Library, in good condition, and offered to 
Country Librarians only at 7 pelos for cash, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded on applicatio 
pfee his Terms for Supplyi ine ‘Marge numbers of New and Choice 

00) 
C. E. Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Feb. 21. 


LAVENGRO; The LIFE of BISHOP STAN- 
3¥; NATHALIE; The VOYAGE of the PRINCE 
ALBERT ; and all other Works of merit or general interest are 
added to this Library as freely as Subscribers may require them. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subscription Two Guineas and upwards, ac- 
cording to the number of volames required. A Prospectus will be 
forwarded on application. 
Cnaries Epwarp Mvopie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCU- 
LAR for MARCH will be ready next week, and will be 
forwarded post free to any part of London. 
C.E. Mupre, Librarian, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
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Wiss © NORGATE’S GERMAN- 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 27. NEW BOOKS in General 
Literature, Science, Theology, and Cl: 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent- esedon, 


published, gratis, iL. 
ART IV. of a “CATAL LOGUE of USEFUL, 
INTERESTING, and VALUABLE SECON D-E 
BOOKS, at greatly reduced Pri Prices, +. CRAWFORD, (Suc- 
cessor to the late J. Dowding,) LS. e Newanicetrect London. If 
required by post, two stamps to be 


T BAKER’S Extraordinary Chea a CAT 4, 

1G f ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, consist- 

ing of Socmons and ~— Divinity, Ecclesiastical History and 

iterature; may be 

2a gratis | on eaplisation,. or by post on sending two stamps to 
frank it. 











London: 19, Goswell-street, near the General Post-office. 


On the 25th inst. will be published, 
Price THREEPENCE, POST FREE, 
No. 2 for the present Year, 
or 


W ih ILLI8" S HIGHLY-INTERESTING 

ALOGUES of BOOKS, Acieeneis. Black Letter 
Works, a Taluable Publications in General Literature, all in 
good rary condition ; for Sale at low prices : 


PRECEDED BY 


WILLIS'S NOTES FOR THE MONTH; 


: e/a, of interesting Articles and News from eminent Literary 


eet This is the cheapest Pouietionl published monthly. _ 
scription Three Shillings per annum 


G. Wriu1s, Bookseller, Piazza, Covent-garden. 

DECORATIVE PAINTING 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, From tue Rovat Acapemy of 
Mvnicn, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the pa Public Build- 
ings of the motesoste. begs to inform his Patrons and Seshinede 
in particular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to — on the shortest Josep the 
Embellishment < Private and Public Dareinas, 3 part of 
the on the most as. ble te: oi many 
of the. CL A SsICAL” 


rms, 
MEDIEVAL, or MODERN” - 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, ia 


ENGRAVINGS. 
{EORGE LOVE, i, Busan. -ROW, FINSBURY, 


informs Collectors he has on fale | (at reduced prices) a valuable 
and rare assemblage of Ancient and Modern Engravings and 
Etchings, in fine condition, selected from the most important and 
celebrated Collections that’ have been disposed of in this Country 
and on the Continent. 

Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two eee stamps; and 
they may also be had of the Importers of nglish Books in the 
following Cities:—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, and Weshingtoa. 

lished above 60 years, 




















Sales by Auction. 
The very extensive Collection of Pictures of the late 
Hon.GENERAL JOHN MEADE. 
BY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’ » sapere, on THURS- 
DAY, March 6, and two following days, at 1 
very Important and Extensive COLLE 


‘clock precisely, the 

OTION of PICTURES 

po eg »y the late sprig eo GENERAL JOHN MEADE, 
y years Consul-General at Madrid. Comprising many pighly: 

tnserenting Works of the early Italian Masters, particular 

beautiful Altar, with the Assumption of the Virgin, and pe Ga 

Subjects, by P. Peru op Bp Virgin and Child, by A. Mantegna 

e Adoration of the Magi and Shepherds, by Ghirlandaio; and 

Specimens of Masaceio, F RPO Lippi, P. di Arezzo, &c. e Cru- 
cifixion, by Hemmelinck. so some very interesting a 
Portraits and capital productions of the following Masters, and of 
others in the Spanish School, but little known in this country :— 


Gorzacei Velasquez Antolini Honthorst 
Titian Murillo Tobar ansens 

Zurberan Munez P. Brill 

I.deJuannes Goza 

Masecta Coello Iriarte 

8. Rosa Espinoza Careigo 


A. Cano Pantoya V. Leal 
C. Maratti 8. de Sevilla 
Ribatta 


a Veronese 
bera 


G. Poussin 





Pereola ye er 
engs Valdez A. More, 
Also afew pieces of Majolica and Mosaics. 


May be viewed three days p ding, and Catal had. 








The very important Collection of. Pictures of 
[ROBERT HUTCHISON, Esq. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give paties that te | will SELL by AUCTION, the 
First Portion on FRIDAY, ee ages 4th, and following day, and the 
Second Portion in “7 of June, the very Valuable and 
Extensive COLLECTION ¢ of ciler formed with good taste 
during a series of years by ROBE UTCHISON, Esq., of 
Glasgow. The First Portion will aeele The Holy Family, by 
G. Komano—The Holy Family, a grand design by A. del Sarto— 
Christ blessing little Children, by N. Poussin—a very curious 
Altar-piece by Hemmelinck—The Sick Lady and Martha and 
Mary, by Jan Steen—The Keposo, a beautiful p asticcio by Teniers 
—beautiful Landscapes by 8. Rosa, Claude, K. du Jardin, Both, 
A. Van de Velde, ~Buysdael, Wynants, and Asselyn—tw 0 Sea-pieces, 
by Backhuysen—A Vernet—The Manége and a River 
Scene, by Cuyp—two autiful Works of Singlebach—Flower- 
jieces, by Van Huysum and Van aes splendid Work of Mor- 
nd—Portrait of Dr. Johnson when young, by Gainsborough ; and 
many other capital Works of the di! rent great schools. 


May be viewed two days p ding, and Catal 








had. 





The beautiful Collection of Pictures of THOS. CAPRON, Esq. 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCT ION, at 
Sar Great. oom, Kin ef pres are, on SATUR- 
3, at 1 o’cloe! precisely, E of the beautiful 
CABINE of FLEMIS CTURES, and some 
by FRENCH and ENGLISH MASTERS of the highest class, 
collected with great taste and judgment by THOMAS CAPRON, 
Esq, Further notice will begiven. 


An unpublished MS. of Archbishop Laud, other MSS., ad 
very Choice Books, Mahogany Glazed Bookcase, a beautiful 
Marble Statuette, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Frevertr. will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
191, Piccadi HOY oo oe woe par February 24, .- fellows 

COLLECT HOICE BOOKS, in beaut 
condition ; tucludin a Bae a Archbishop Laud on Church 
Government, compiled for the instruction of He Prince of 

an unpubl MS.—Alison’s History of _——— 
rain Topsa 
d ani 


es 0 
vols. half cait—Bibie, by Doovley and Mant, 3 vole. calf 
Pictorial Edition, 4 vols, calf extra—Biographie U 


Interesting Autograph Letters, 

ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
M  VILKINSON, & JOR 

Auctioneers of L' ahs Sa and Works 


the Fine Arts, uit L AUCTIO 
3, Wellington-street, trand, yo HONDAY, Marne Hg) 
recise: Y. me 
Drisi Oa of Charles fChnclee fn 

y of E i: 
Centuries, -_ 





vols. last Cag on Ann a 
beautifully execu 


Bag 
beautiful copy — *s Annual Register to 1837, ove. 
bound calf—Enecyclopsedia Metropolitana, 26 vols. compl Grace 
(Sheffield), herrea printed ba nes with additional Illustrations 
—Grose’s ners 8 vols—Hogarth’s Works, 2 vols. morocco— 
Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. morocco extra—Lysons’ Magna Britan- 
nia, 10 vols. —Meyer's British Birds, 7 vols. complete—Musée Fran- 
— and Musée Royal, 6 vols. morocco extra—Nichols’s Collec- 
tanea Lo pee mr 8 “es ——— Chronicle, fine copy— 
Pennant’s ce" ey Work: ls., uniform in russia a2 a 
beautiful set— ynolds’s (§ (Si 3 <f ‘N Works, 4 vols., complete fn in parts 
Works, 6 vols.—Salvage,* Anatomie du 
Gledtatear ee a fs and eounterprocie-‘Sestt's Novels. 
48 vols., also the ‘Abbotsford Edition, handsomely bound- Scotland 
Illustrated, a unique collection of many thousand Prints, Draw- 
ings, Autographs, &c.—Swift’s Works, best edition, by Scott, 19 vols. 
—Stow’s London, best edition, by. Strype, 2 vols., beautiful copy, 
russia extra— Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, 2 vols. red morocco— 
the Works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Burnet, Walpole, Pepys, 
and other standard authors, many in elegant bin bindin ngs. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 


whole 








Interesting Autographs and Historical Documents. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will Le be Au urns, at their Great Room 

191, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, Feb. LLECTION of AUTO" 

GRAPH LETTERS, - x every ae te some very rare 

and interesting examples Letters of Modern Poets—33 Letters = 

the Rev. G. Crabbe, and interes! 


Library of a Gentleman. 
LEIGH SOTHEBY & Joy 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Lite y and + ar Hasta 
the Fine Arts,  & Sku, st AUCTION, . « 
3, Wellington-street, d, on MONDAY. 
Pilowing | faae yt. precisely, a MISCEL 
LECTION of BOOKS. Somes ly from the 1a 
man in the plas gh --- sin, 
Works of Shaks; goed tall 

ons of ‘the Portraits and F 


ss rr ispiece. 
1 binding—Watt (Dr.), “Biiothee 
n (E.), Ecclesiastical Hi » 8 vols.—Dibdin (7, 


ical Anti ~ = “Dibliograpi hical Decamerone, 

ies ‘Althorpianw—Dttley W. Y.). Origin and History ¢ 

ngraving, 2 vols. mn (Dr. ), Works of —— eae Poet, a 
vols Hess Dr, sCyelopetia- Baurtn, Discou istoriques, 6m, 
ae je Raffaelle nel Vaticano—Stowe aN ), Sure of Lovie, 
by Strype, 2 vols. best edition — Bowyer’s 
Hume's History of Raqhad.5 5 vols — Wither re 
Emblems—Dodwell (E. 


MESSES. 8. 


p—T. Para 





to British 01 
d scarce Poetical Pi cl & Boke of Epitap 
upon the death of Sir William Buttes 1583— together 
modern yay oye the of Ants ¢ ithe best Claasical ‘Auten. bea 
win on e Science 0! nim: etism, utograpa 
and other Manuscripts, & as . 


To be viewed two —e prior, -—_ oe had; if 
country, on receipt of six postage sta: na 





ig Cor 
him—142 Letters of Dr. Philip. Doddride.. many ‘unpublished— 
several Letters of Dean Miller, and an interesting series of Letters 
of eminent Antiquaries and men of Science ad im— 
the ori inal Foundation Deed of the Royal Academy of Music— 
Stuart Papers and Documents connected with the History of Scot- 
land, an important pers. including the original an of 
James IIL. to the People of England (1743)—Autograph of the 
ne x aH (1521)—the Regent Moreton, Cardinal big 
Jan Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Countess of Albany, | 
othiers—extensive series of Franks, Theatrical Autographs, and 
others, 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 








Library, late the Property of the Rev. GEORGE INNES, 
Head Master of the King’s School, Warwick. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

ry Property, will SELL by’ SUCTION at their Great 

Room, ya), Piccadilly, on MONDAY, Mare! and Five fol- 
lowing days, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. GEORGE INNES, 
consisting of a good Selection of Miscellaneous Li i 


Prints, Drawings and a few Paintings, the Property a Property yf a 
Amateur. 


MESS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOH 
WILKINSON, 


{uctioneert ot Literary Property and Works of wil § SE] 
AUCTION, at their Tou 3, Welli ieee, 
4 Mon March 10, at One ‘precisely, a val 
LECTION of ENGRA maieur? oa Drawi a few P 


io pes s asm a b Solon i 
ic Hal ‘attermole—the 

doa, in —— Among the guest of ol will be 
the Rains of Carthage, by Turner—the Lock in Ly River 
by C ~ and Psyche, by Stothard—an: 





capital condition ; pete ag which will be found Annual Regis’ 
70 vols. calf—Gentleman’s Magazine to 1842, 171 vols. half 
General pee, ae Dictionsry, 12 vols. calf 

tionary, 5 


, in 
ister, 
calf— 
gilt—Bayle’s Dic- 
Catrou and Rouillé’s Roman History, 6 vols. large 
parer, , rare— Universal History, 60 vols. calf gilt—Brydges’ Censura 


iteraria, 10 vols.—Nash’s W Worcestershire, with the Su 
2 vols. fine copy—Dugdale’s } monaemocs, 1718—Dugdale’s 
shire, 1656—Curtis’s Botanical M ine, 47 vols. russia—Sowerby’s 
Botany, 39 vols.—Copperplate Magazine, 5 vols.—Ainsworth on 
the Pentateuch—Hammond’s Works, 4 vols.— Lightfoot’s ithe 
2 vols.—Mede’s Works—Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, 
Commentaries on the Scriptures, 7 vols,— Poli Syno 
5 vols.—other Theologi Works, Classics, and 
_ = —tppleceemeaaiaes Works on Chess and ether Games I 
ports, &e. 


lement, 
arwick- 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Mr. CURETON’S Collection of interesting Antiquities. 


A ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Sroperty and Works Siasteative of 
the Fine Arts, will SEL L by AUCTION, at their House, 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, on TUESDA y, February 25, at 
One_ precisely, the valuable Collection of interesting ANTI- 
QUITIES of Mr. HARRY OSBORN CUR ETON ; es 
some fine Etruscan, Greek and Roman Bronzes, consis ing of 
aanpe Vases and Candelabra, choice specimens of Etruscan and 
Greek Pottery of the finest Nola Ware, from the Canino and Lag 
important Collections—beautiful Roman Glass curious Feyptian, 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, comprising Figures of eities, 
oe pulchral Tablets, Canopic Vases, Lachrymatories, and other 

nteresting ie any of Art and Antiquity—with an exceedingly 
fine Hieroglyphical MS. on papyrus, in perfect condition. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








The valuable portion of the important Library of the late 
Right Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 
a ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary prey and Works ilbecteative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL AUCTION rH 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, on WEDN VESD. 
and two followin; aay. at One recisely, an important 
of the valuable RARY of the late | Right Hon. C. 
Sh AMS Ww et "Ineiudin che See hag wena | ‘ Works 7 
akspeare. eing a Mos! esirabie copy, rT Pa 
in his py best nd le, in russia, elaboratel tooled—alse on exceed: 
ingly large copy of the second edition of 8 hay bound in the 
same style as the first edition—Legenda Aurea; or, the Golden 
Legend, translated and printed by Caxton, 1483—Gough Sepul- 
chral Monuments, 5 vols. fine copy, in russia— Hak] aviga- 


tions and Discoveries, 3 vols. fine cop: PY in Tussin choice copies | of 
the Chronicles of Fabyan, Froissart, Hollinshed, H 





To Shell and Curiosity Dealers, and Private Collectors, 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL» ret, nat 
av 3 is Great aoe. 38, King 
FRID Febru: at 12 a 1 ex ba a C 
SHELLS, WAR UMP PLEMEN 8, and CURIOS! 
arrived from the South Seas, — deserving the attention j 
Dealers and Amateur Collectors. 


May be viewed on Thursday and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Averiomtn 


No. 
*x* Cons Engra’ 
Goods and ot er articles, res —— 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to 
held the first week in June and December of each 


———— 
red for the 

GENERAL ORDINARY of BRITN 
ARMORIALS, Ls a strictly alphabetical 
the Charges, a plan now for the first time adop' 
will be found a most useful book of reference for A 
Genealogists, &c. since, in addition to Tele Sym variouspe 
and combinations of the several Charges, 
names, the connexion of Famili ae it_will herniah te 
desired means of Family 
been borne, or to 

After March Ist a 
the Author, Mr. J sg 





ing at once 
it has been att 
cimen om vege wil va te ready for deliver, 
W. P. 

4, Great SGinccndbelent, 


he 22nd, ia) 





B° ‘NEO FACTS. versus ORNEO FA 
7 qiss. jp Inquiry into the eae Piracies of the 
aaa a) y LOUIS ALEXIS CHAMEROVZOW. 


wie Charles Gilpin, 5 5, Bish 


Just published, 8vo. eewed, price Sixpence, 
(REECE, AT THE END OF TWE 
THREE YEARS’ PROTECTION. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.RS. 
London: John Rodwell, 46, New rete 4 








Price Si: sewed, 
ANCESCA DA. RIMINI, 8 
semis no ST HASOSNE ME Sharron 





—the Historical Works, more articularly relatin ng to 

Britain, of Bede, Camden, Dugdale, Gale and Fell, Lhuyd, flush: 
worth, Thurloe, Twysden, Whitlocke, and others— Parliamentary 
Papers and Records—some very rare Works illustrative of the 
History of Wales and its en ae Ep with some valuable 
Manuscripts, including a volume of 150 early English Deeds— 
Works of Robert Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole. 


To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps, 





Wo 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upe r » tetetieaet 
Orr& & Co. London and Liverpool, an sal all Booksellers. 
ARIE 
1. Is 


M® YERBEER’S ITALIAN 

Buy 4 i Tnsonslabie gee : 

Hy Von. Vola. Alljust published, 2s. nis 
T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street. New Catalogues 








y1217] 


THE ATHENAUM 





~ ew WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
‘onthly Parts, price 1s. with Two Illustrations by Phiz. 


EL; or, the RAILROAD of 
yr a Author of * Frank Fairlegh.’ 


certain to su , because every one 
yee ced heh nolens ot ., is a "about to be Grove 
jasc ino B00 wares, of is. each. For further particu- 
met vial, a & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


———_ 
AMILIAR THINGS. 


F TERATION of TEA i is exposed. 
re SPONGE having imbibed some information, will express 
it of 








The ec CLOCK strikes every one, and let’s them know 


clock. 
— and CANDLES seek to enlighten us on their use 
ancien! 


ts. 
a UQUET ‘of FLOWERS throws its perfume over the 
whole. d by ordering No. II. | 


pete Tings’ « Oe the “Pablishers ‘A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 
qeatner-Tow, or of any Bookseller. 
HE BIRTH OF THE ROSE. 


‘ THINGS, No. No. III. for March, price 2d., will 
eae rAdition to the usual i Mustrations and matter, a Beau- 
i Beran of the BIRTH OF THE ROSE, from a design 
RA rinted on tinted paper, aa pot in the first 
idea ofthe art. All who have seen the work say it is a delightful 
It beak. It gossipe please leasantly ut — Lg 4 by which we are 

all we see, taste and feel, in such 


ves us the ori cet deal of 
0! 

amusement and cme not 

more mature af: 


Stet 








presen 
a way as to conver a 
to the young only, but to those 


London : A. * Hall, Virtue & Co., and all Booksellers. 


ee S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. Price 1s., with Two Engravings on Steel, will 


ma UTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
SHAKSPEARE’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Cowpens CLarke. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS, MORE. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL — 
ITALY—LA SANTA CASA 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
LAVENGRO. 

London: Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Feb. 98, Vol. ‘I. “price 1a, 6d. in fancy boards, 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION OF THE 
ORKS OF SHAKS PERE. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Volumes. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


Feb. 28, 1s. Part IT. containing 80 pages demy 4to. 
HE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 
Illustrated with 800 Engravings on Wood and copious Notes. 
By JOHN KITTO,D.D. To be completed in 30 Monthly Parts. 


london: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


published, in foolsca; 
UTOBIOGRAPH 
WALFORD, late Classical and Hebrew Tutor in the 
= Homerton. 
ted (with a Continuation) by JOHN STOUGHTON. 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 














8vo. price 58. cloth, lettered, 
'Y of the Rev. WILLIAM 


MURRAY'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Sond Edition, corrected, in One very large Volume, 8vo. con- 
taining apenas of 1,500 pages, with 62 Maps, drawn by Sidney 
Hall, and upwards of 1,000 other Engravings on Wood, 3. cloth, 

NCYCLOP EDIA of GEOGRAPHY; 
comprising a complete Description of the Earth ; exhibiting 

Saal Huser a Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 

Natural H pend of each Hy ~ the Indust fare, 

Political and Civ’ Social State of 

HUGH MURRAY, ¥-K.S.E. a 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In foolscap dto., 84 pages, p 
NESCRIPTIVE LIST of FRUIT TREES, 
&e., cuttaithe for Cultivation in Great Britain and Ireland, 
by, FarER LAWSON & spel Edinbu 


rgh, 
and Nurserymen to the Hig pind —~ Agricultural 
Society of Scotlan: 


Villiam Blackwood & S 
Peteroster-rowr Loe teas ‘ons, 43, George- a Edinburgh, and 37, 





PRIZE ESSAYS ON ENGINEERING SUBJECTS. 
HE ARTIZAN CLUB propose to give PRE- 
MIUMS of Ten and Five Guineas supestively. | or Gold 
of to the Authors of the best, and second best 
ntile Value of the EXPANSIVE, PRIN- 
STEAM ENGINES ;—the conditions on 


Premiums will b ded wil 
ATIZAN JOURNAL for Manas ree be Published sn THLE 


—_____ Matthew Soul, Publisher, 69, Cornhill. 


NEW WORKS AY iY. , SOMNER, MERRYWEATHER. 
“the DARK ; or, Ligh 
a7 the or, ts 
4 meds and Shadows of the Olden Time. — 
Neate ofa cr er 
in; this book—it 
— of the Wns old tis times in in all ry tg peruse this book tt gives 


LIVES and ANECDOTES of. “MISERS; or, 


PASSION of AVARIC ay <a the pa mo 0" 
Ma E disp ea h rsi mious 
Te ntab! Lives, and remarkable Deaths of the most 





cloth extra, pric 


8vo. cloth, extra, price 52. 
BIBLIOMANTA: or, the Love of Books in the 
ts, rich Sketches of Bookworms, Collectors, Bible Stu- 

ninators, 
luttoduetion ot Print ae Bugined. the Saxon Period to the 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; and all Booksellers, 





NEW WORKS. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA 


Considered in Relation to the Interests of Great Britain. 
With REMARKS on RAILWAY COMMUNICATION in the BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
By JOHN CHAPMAN, 
Founder and late Manager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Company. 


“‘ Promises to be one of the most useful treatises that have been furnished on this important subject. ...It is distin- 
guished by a close and logical style, coupled with an accuracy of detail which will in a great measure render it a text- 


book.” —Times, Jan. 22, 1851. 
“For the subject treated of, this is the most important work that we have ever met with....marked, too, by sound 


good sense, akin to the highest wisdom of the statesman.”— Economist. 





SOCIAL STATICS ; 


Or, the CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL to HUMAN HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, and the first of them DEVELOPED. 
By HERBERT — 
8vo. cloth, 
“« A very interesting and beautifully logical work. eer ences 
“ Distinguished by good feeling and close reasoning, and will mark an epoch in the literature of scientific gue” 





New Work by Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson. 


LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF MAN’S NATURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By H. G. ATKINSON and HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

** A book from the reasonings and conclusions of which we are bound to express our entire dissent, but to which it is 
impossible to deny the rare merit of strictest honesty of purpose, as an investigation into a subject of the highest import- 
ance, upon which the wisest of us is almost entirely ignorant, begun with a sincere desire to penetrate the mystery and 
ascertain the truth, pursued with a brave resolve to shrink from no results to which that inquiry might lead, and to 
state them, whatever reception they might have from the world.”—Critic. 





THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS: 
A HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


By JAMES NISBET, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/, lls. 6d. 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 


ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 


8vo. cloth. (Nearly ready. * 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL- 
| IZATION; 


The characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as affecting social, moral, and political welfare and progress 
including comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitution, 
By 


J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(Nearly ready. 





Recently published, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, 


As EXEMPLIFIED in the RELIGIOUS DEVELOPEMENTS of the GREEKS 
and HEBREWS. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 





THE LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 
3 vols. 8vo. 14 16s. cloth. 





HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, 


From the ADMINISTRATION of SAMUEL to the BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 


Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of ‘ The Soul: her Sorrows and Aspirations,’ &c. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, 





THE ATHENAUM 


CFs. 22,’ 





This day is published, price 2s. 
OMAN CATHOLICISM: being 
and Legal ae * of its i! vecition an 
England. A BA 
London : 


This day, Third and Gupw ! Bfition, with Additions, fcap. 8vo. 
HE PHILOSOPH Y of LIVING. By 


HERBERT MAYO, M.D. F.R.S., formerly Surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 


an Historical 
Present Claims in 


Longman, Boe. ion 7 Eee Paternoster-row. 





he same Author, 
MANAG EMEN T of the ORGANS of 
Pegpeeses in HEALTH and in DISEASE. Second Edition, 


The NERVOUS SYSTEM, and its 
FUNCTIONS. 6s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

This day is published, feap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

L rd » a Vision of Reaurry ; 

— OR; and ao Poems, 
PATRICK SCOT? 

London : yp taonce ey 193, Piceadilly 
On Saturday next, in 2 volumes, foolscap 8vo. 
POEMS. By Hartiey Coxerwper. With a 


MEMOI gry LIFE, by his Brother, the Rev. DERWENT 
COLERIDGE, M 





L * 





a press, by the same Author, 
a. ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. "In 2 2 volumes, 


foolscap 8vo. 
. LIVES of DISTINGUISHED 
NORTHERNS. A New Edition, in 2 volumes, foolscap 8vo. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Will be published, in 8vo, price 33. 6d, March Ist, ‘ 

HE NUMISMATIST: a Monthly Publication, 

cxmonively devoted to the familiar Illustration of the 

SCIENCE of NUMISMATOGRAPHY, or that Branch of Anti- 

uarian Research which relates to ANCIENT CUINS and 
-ose a By MAXIMILIAN BORRE! wl. 

ondon: John Hearne. 81, Strand; Rollin, 12, Rue Vivienne, 

pasin Baillidre, New York. 


SONGS WITH MUSIC, FOR CHILDREN. 
Just completed, in 7 Numbers, at 6d. each, or in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. 
HE TRAINING- SCHOUL SONS. BOOK, 
contiating a Marching Son; 8, Moral Pieces and 
Hymns. By A D. THOMSON and W. RUC DEN. of the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary. 
Glasgow : W. Hamilton ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


DR. ‘WoRDswontTH 3 SERMON ON CHURCH SYNODS. 
ow ready, in 8vo. price 1s. 
N the AUTHORITY and USES of 
cuunon Bag face 0. being He. XIII. of Occasional Ser- 
muns, p h A af Feb. 9. 
By tuk WORDSW ri, D.D. 
Canon of Westminste: 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's pOhuniwend: and Waterloo-place. 
Nearly ready, the concluding Numbers (price le. each), viz.: 
Nos. XIV: and XV. On Secession to the Church 


of Rome.—No,. XVI. On the Privileges and Duties of the Laity. 


a ARNOLD’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. the 2nd edition of 
HE FIRST GREEK BOOK ; on the plan of 
*Henry’s Firgt Latin Book.’ 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtone, St. Paul's Chayehyaed, and Wpeacioopince ; 3 

hom may be had, by the same Author, 


3. HENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
edition. 3s, 

2. The FIRST aan BOOK. 
5a, 6d, (The KEY, 2s. 6d. 

3. The FIRST "GERMAN BOOK. 2nd edition. 
5a. 6d. (The KEY, 2s, 6d. liad 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
NHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, February 15, contains Articles on 


“Si ause Society of England aan ourécning x round Lon- 
— paper on flax! don, by Mr. 
Mor Laie, - Engraving) 
Analysis. of Oat husks tee analysis of 
Auckland Islands, vegetation Pears, —_— (with En- 
and climate of gra 
Birds, British song, by Mr. Kidd pieets, 5 
Calendar, horticultural b 
Calendar, agricultural 
Californian forests 














&th 


2nd edition. 





roductive organs of, 
y in 
Planting, style in, by Mr. Er- 


ngton 
Corn growing, or a word in Pollard tree, artificial, by Mr. 
season, by Mr. Hewitt Davis Ja 
Entomological Society 
Exhibition building, trees in 
Farm labourers gans of plants, notice 
Flax, M. Claussen’s communi-| St. Petersburgh, garden glean- 
cation in favour of an ex- ings from 
by Mr. 


tended cultivation of Sculpture, 
Season, mildness of, by Mr. 
Warren 


| Poult: 
| Robin on the reproductive or- 


garden, 
Garden sculpture, byMr.Tatham 
Garden ornaments 
Gardening, eos round Lon- 
don, by Mr. C ill 
Gardening, v inte an suburban 
Gleanings, forei mn garden 
Grafting (with Engraving) 
Groom’s (Mr.) nursery noticed 
Hides, qualities of, by Mr. 
jhitten 
iseemee in agricultural dis- 


Ti mber, to season 

Trees, fruit 

‘Trees in the “ 

Verbenas, select 

Villa and suburban gardening 

Vines, to gra 

Waterprooting composition, by 
Mr. Jennings 

Weather at Pembroke 


* Crystal Palace” 


icts 
Misnenette 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contaius, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
aud a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of ali the trans 
actions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender.—-OF PICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 


Just published, Vetgmes I. and II. of a New, Revised, and 
eaper Edition of 


ISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. 
By Major-General SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
“The faithful, impartial, and eloquent Moterien. | 
r R. Peel's Speech, 
To be completed in Six ay Volumes, my 8vo. with 55 Plans, 
ce 10a each, cloth. 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond- street, London. 
N.B. A few odd Volumes, to complete sets, of the former large 
type Editions, may be had on early application. 





BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


One vol. 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
OETHE’S IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. 
Arranged for the use of Students, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Interlinear Translation of the tirst Scenes. 
By Dr. BEHR, Professor of the German Language and Literature 
at Winchester College. 


ERMAN MADE EASY. By Dr. PIRSCHER. 
One vol. 12mo, (300 pages), cloth, price 6s. 


HE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK 

rinners in the Study of the Language. 

NN, Professor of German at University College. 
12mo. cloth, 48, 


ARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; 
or, Conversations in English and German, followed by Models 
of Receipts, a rs, Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 
18mo. cloth, 2s 
_ David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


*y* A CATALOGUE of MisceLLaNgovus German Books, just pub- 
lished, can be had gratis, or sent post free for four stamps. 


for 
By Dr, HEIMA. 





Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 


Furry LESSONS on the ELEMENTS oft 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. A. HEIMANK, p,, te 
fessor of the German age and Literature in Univensy 


College, London, 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 


ena 
LITERAL TRANSLATION Of the 
PISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to ¢ the THRss 
TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILESOR wae 
Rules of Translation, and an Engl - Version of th Define 
of the Epistles to the Galatian ans, Pie me 
Colossians. By HERMAN HEINFETTER: Autho ce ae 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek ; 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Maan mer 
$$$ 
Just published, 8vo. price 10, éd. 
HOUGHTS on BEING, By Epway 
hie bole dk si athe catlecte f th lemait 
bs is book deals w 8 4. 
an Kennedy think ey ene 
enne inks well or of Lj 
his p onsite evel better.” ry Chu rm ra fod subiete poche, and express 
as eviven y read an ad 
soundest ethical write a : ae well on thi on the works of the 
“A volume of deep thought. @ great questions of the 
and unseen world, and their relations t han ; 
- the author with no : power of rat ise eS ty 
"John Ba 


folk Chronicle 











“ Evidently the production of a master ae * ‘a 
“ One of the ablest metaphysical treatises of ine ¢ el 


“ Its tone is eoietarel, its thought elevated, its reason 
and logical, its style agreeable, oni its language clogeest™* 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and po La 








MURRAY’S 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 


Revised to the PRESENT TIME, and illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, 
Is published this day. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A DISSERTATION ON CHURCH POLITY. 


By ANDREW COVENTRY DICK, Esq., Advocate. 


** A book very ably written, and containing the best arguments in favour of the Voluntary System that I have eve 
seen.” —Lord Aberdeen in House of Lords. ; 

**Quotations can give no true idea of the character of this work, or of the power of the author; those who woul 
appreciate either must procure the book.”—Spectatur. 

** Quotations do injustice to a dissertation so strikingly marked by coherence and let Ni nformist, 

“One of the best treatises on the question of the age. The logician and the gentleman are conspicuous a 
its pages, which are admirably suited to carry conviction to inquiring men who are without the pale of our ordinary 
tractates.”— Eclectic Review. 

‘All these topics are treated in an enlightened, intelligent spirit, and in a searching manner. The book is already 
a standard, and is likely to continue so, and be more studied hereafter than heretofore. beth Mr. Dick's treatise deserves 
be widely read, as a rational discussion on the subject of religious establis! 

“It may be regarded as a classic in a department of literature which is yet very y far from having fulfilled its +g 

Christian Times 








London: Warp & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


DR. ACHILLI’S DISCLOSURES. 





Just published, in 8vo. handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 


DEALINGS WITH THE INQUISITION; 
Or, PAPAL ROME, HER PRIESTS AND HER JESUITS. 


With important Disclosures. 
By REV. GIACINTO ACHILLI, D.D. 


“ Dr. Achilli’s most valuable book, which, independently of the most important information it contains, breathes 
spirit of fervent piety and devotion, which no one but a man thoroughly convinced of the truths of Christianity, as % 
forth in the only infallible Word of Truth, could have used.”— Bell's Messenger. 

** The book contains internal evidence of truth.”—Spectator. 

“* As illustrating the fearful curse of Popery, Dr. Achilli's book is very valuable. At the present crisis, it deserves 
extensive circulation.”—Standard of Freedom. 

** Dr. Achilli has many titles to be an authority on all that relates to the Inquisition.”—Express. Dr 

@s Amongst the many volumes which the recent Roman Catholic movement has called into existence, this work o a 
Achilli’s is likely to obtain the most permanent popularity. As an able and lucid digest against Popery,—as a grap) ; 
description of many of the practices of the Romish Church,—and as the record of the experience of a vigorous m~ 
enlightened mind, the work is one of the most valuable which the subject has called forth... ..There is, however, ia t 
generalities of our author's account a truthfulness, knowledge and mastery of his subject, and opportunity of observatw2, 
which will go far to make his volume a standard work in defence of the principles of F — Alas. 


Artuur Hatt, VirtuE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, considerably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.S. Society o 
Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural y 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. 1. Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c- &e. 
PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

“In accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little et = 
paring it for a new edition,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former —, ane 
introduced. Brief descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Maki ere 
the Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with —— iven, a 
Scientific Principles involved in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been g! 
the whole has been carefully revised and corrected. 





Published by J. MaTTHEws, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 

This day is published, price 3s. 6d., by post 4s. 
ALENDAR of the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
CORK. All the Statutes, Acts of Parliament and Charters 
for the Foundation of the Queen's Colleges, and the List of Officers, 
the Royal Charter, and Ordinance for University for the 

Queen’s University in Ireland are collected in this volume. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grattan-str 3 

Marshall & Co. Stationers-hall-court, eR Seatens Sagi, 





Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 37 Plates and 
192 Woodcuts, half-morocco, 11. 1s. 


HE ROMAN WALL. An Historical, Topo- 
graphical, and Descriptive Account of the Barrier of the 
Lower Isthmus, extending from the ‘'yne to the Solway, deduced 
from numerous Personal roth 
By the Rev. JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A. 
London: John Russel! Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: William Sang and G. Bouchier Richardson. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 


DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 


By R. H. HORNE, Esq., Author of ‘ Orion.’ 


The DAUGHTER of NIGHT: a| TIME THE AVENGER. By the 
Story of the Rich and the Poor. By S.W.FUL-| Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols. 
LOM, Esq. Now ready, in 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
«4 most powerfully told and fascinating tale. It would | “One of the most touching tales we ever read.”—John Bull. 

be difficult to meet with a performance distinguished by so 

many and so great excellences.”—John Bull. 
«A story of absorbing interest, fruitful in the noblest les- 
sous"—United Service Magazine. 
“The changes and transitions are very clever, and there 
is unquestionable skill and knowledge of the subject.” | 
Examiner. 





GRATIS! AND SENT FREE BY POST! 
THE NEW SPECIMEN SHEET 
OF THE 


“WORKING MAN’S FAMILY BIBLE,” 
With the PRACTICAL COMMENTARY of 


COTT AND HENRY, 
Condensed by Prov. EADIE, 
Is now ready, and will be sent free by post on application to 
the Publisher. 
From the Christian Times. 

“We should rejuice to see this Bible extensively circulated, as 
an antidote to Popery and Tractarianism. The foundations of 
Protestanism rest here upon an immoveable basis.” * * 


From the Protestant World, 

Curar Binte Commentary.—“ We refer our readers to a 
noble project by Mr. M*Phun, of Glasgow, to publish for the 
operative classes, a valuable Commentary on the Bible The 
publisher, who has zeal and energy to carry out the enterprise, 
deserves, and will obtain, a large share of public patro: . An 
obstruction, which we will not characterize, has appeared in an 
unexpected quarter; but that difficulty will be met, and may 
even tend to the furtherance of the work. The conception of 
this project is grand—its execution rests with i h 
integrity and — to perform it, we have the fullest con! 
dence; and into no hands could the editorial work be more a 
i ¥ consigned, than those of the Kev. Dr. ie. e 
to the advertisement for all details; and we ask for Mr. 
M‘Phun not legs than Five Thousand subscribers to begin with. 
He is a public benefacter, and must be liberally sustained.” 

Tue Price or THis NATIONAL WORK WILL BE AS ORIGINALLY 
ANNouNcED—ONLY Twenty SaiLuincs To Sunscripers ; but those 
who intend gabecribing for it should lose no time in doing s0, as 
the list must shortly be closed, after which no order can be exe- 
cuted at Twenty Shillings. 

W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow, Bookseller and Publisher to His Royal 
Tlighness the Prince Albert. 
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Nautica, Romance. By the Author of ‘The 
Petrel” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In Royal Quarto, illustrated with 16 Engravings, 


THE GEOMETRIC BEAUTY 


THE HUMAN FIGURE 
DEFINED. 


To which is prefixed a SYSTEM of STHETIC PROPORTION, applicable to ARCHITECTURE 
and the other FORMATIVE ARTS. 


By D. R. HAY, F.R.S.E. 


Author of ‘ First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty,’ ‘The Laws of Harmonious Colouring,’ &c. &e. 
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POPULAR LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 


From the Life of JOHNSON, STEEVENS, and REED, with ample GLOSSARIAL NOTES. 
Edited by W. HAZLITT, Ese. 


This Edition will be completed in Eight One Shilling Volumes. The best paper and a new clear type 
vil be employed in its production, and every care taken, so that all who “‘ speak the tongue that Shakspeare spoke” shall 
lave placed before them, for the first time in this available form, the real words that Shakspeare wrote. 

The First VoLUums of this important Work is now ready, price ONE SHILLING, and contains— 


Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 


THE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &c. &c. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 59,000 have 
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WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVES OF 


MAGIC AND SORCERY. 


By Tomas Wricut, Esq. F.S.A., 


Author of ‘England under the House of Hanover, illustrated by 
the Caricatures and Satires of the day.” 


2 yols. post 8vo. 
ee [On Tuesday. 


THE CONFESSOR. 


A NOVEL, 
“ The renegade, 
On whose base brutal nature nredeem' ‘d, 
Even black apostacy itself could stam 
No deeper reprobatiou.”—SoutHey's RopERICK. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
_ [On Wednesday. 


Ill. 


EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA. 
From 1842 to 1850. 


By GLANVILLE TAYLor. 
Post 8yo. 


Iv. 


THE LITERARY VETERAN ; 


INCLUDING 
SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF THE MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED LITERARY CHARACTERS, 
From 1794 To 1849. 
By R. P. Griuies. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 


v. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 


By Horace WALPOLE. 
Edited by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with new Matter. 
*x* The First and Second Volumes of this new Edition are now 
ready, and can be had separately, price 108. 6d. each, 


The Third Volume will be published on the 27th instant. Price 
lee, 6d, 


Vi. 
RAMBLES BEYOND 
RAILWAYS. 


By W. Wikre Coturnys, 
Author of ‘ Life of Collins, * Antonina,’ &c. 
In crown 8vo. price 15s, with numerous I)lustrations. 
(Now ready. 


“ This volume abounds in every page with entertainment of the 
pleasantest kind, and leaves even the reader of staid years in love 
with the book. With an eye trained to appreciate nature's beau- 
ties, with a happy temperament, ready to adapt itself to the man- 
ners and humours of the people among whom he roamed, and 
with a pen felicitously grapbic, Mr. Collins has contrived to bring 
to our very doors the scenery and life of Cornwail. Among the 
many features of interest which this work possesses, none are 





more piquant than the traits of Cornish character, brought out 
incidentally ; and especially the legends, which add an artificial to | 
the natural romance of a country, much less known, as Mr. Collins 
truly remarks, than it deserves to be.”—John B 

travelli jf 


“A more ng 
would be difficult to find; one who more thoroughly enjoys, or 
more truly appreciates the charms of scenery, or the interest of | 
historical and legendary associations; and Cornwall is rich in 
both. The deeper our readers drink of this book, the pleasanter 
they will find the draught. Mr. Brandling’s illustrations are 
spirited and accurate verifications of the text.”—Morning Post. 
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(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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than Mr. Collins it cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8yo. 288. 
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DAHOMEY and the DAHOMANS: 


being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahome: 4 

and Residence at his Capital, in the Years 1849 an 1850. 

pF BEDaic K E. FORBES, Commander, R. Lf yay 8., Author 
Five Years in China, and Six Months'in the African Blockade. 

With 10 coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. ost 8vo, 21s. 


It. 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 

to 1849; with a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By AMERCHANT 
LONG RESIDENT AT TAHITL. With 4coloured Plates. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


111. 
° , Al vr 

Bishop BUTLER’S GENERAL 
ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Com- 
rising Fifty-one full~ coloured Maps; with complete Indexes. 
New Edition (2851), nearly all re-engraved, enla: |, and greatly 
yey with Corrections from the most authentic sources in 
both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of which are entirely 

Edited by the Author's Son, the Kev. T. BUTLER. 
Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 


Iv. 
° 7 ’ > 

Bishop BUTLER’S SKETCH of 
MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New 
Edition (1851), carefully revised throughout, with such alterations 
introduced as continually | a eetas discoveries and the latest 
information have rendere — Edited by the Author's 
Son, the Rey. T. BUTLER. 8vo. 


new. 


v. 
An ENCYCLOPADIA. of ARCHI- 
ere RE, HISTORICA™., THEORETICAL, and PRAC- 
TICAL. By SEPH GWILT. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousan aa En rasinge by Branston from Drawings by 
John 8. Gwilt. Second ion, with a Supplemental View of the 
Symmetry and Stability a Gothic Architecture. 8vo. 523. 6d. 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT, with many additional Wood En- 
gravings, may be had separately, i in 8vo. price 6s. 


vi. 
LECTURES on the Parts concerned in 
the OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the STRUCTURE of 
the RETINA, delivered at the Royal London Ophthalmic Hos- 
—_ Moorfields to which are added, a Paper on the zee 
ium and also a few Cases of Ophthalmic Disease. By 
Ww ILL TAAL BOW MAN, F.RS., + oe of Physiology an 
Anatomy in King’s College, &c. 8vo. 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY BOOK. 
ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN 


COOKERY reduced to a System of Easy Practice ; with Directions 
for Carving. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

«> Both the quantity of 7 pes ane les for the prepara- 
tion of each recipe, and the time d for are 
minutely stated. 





viii. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military 
Schools; Author of Story of the Ba of Waterloo, &c. Forming 
the First Work of Mr. Gue10’s New Sebool Series. '18mo. 28, 6d,— 
Or in 2 Parts, price 18. each. 


The SAXONS “in ENGLAND: a 


History of the English Commonwealth a +x Period af the 
orman Conquest. By JOHN M. KEMBL = Ee C.P.S. 
i 288. 


“The work throughout conveys a clearer idea et the life and 
character of the Saxons in England than anything we have =e 
with elsewhere....This account of Saxons in 

indicate its historical and archeeological value ; but these are snot 
its only uses. The lawyer will find in its es the germs of our 
common law, especially relating to land; and the ethnologist or 
political philosopher will meet with much assistance in in- 
quiries into the early social condition of mankind.” Spectator. 


FOREIGN REMINISCENCES, 


By HENRY RICHARD LORD HOLLAND. Comprising Anee- 
dotes, and an Account of onat Persons and Political. intrigues in 
Foreign Countries as have fallen within his Lordship’s observa- 
tion, Edited by his Son, HENRY EDWARD LORD HOLLAND. 
With Fac-simile. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


READINGS for every DAY in LENT. 


Compiled from the Writings of Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR, by 
the Author of Amy Herbert,and The Child’s Firat Histo ry of Rome. 
cap. 8vo. 
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SACRED and LEGENDARY ART; 

or, LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. First Series. 
Containing Legends of the Angeis and Arch angels ; the — 
gelists and Apostles ; .~ eens ee Fathers ; the 
the Patron Saints; the Virgin P: messes; the Martyrs; the 
Bishops ; on Hermits and the Warrior Saints of Christendom. 
y Mrs. JA Second Kd dition, printed in One Volume for 
the pe or -¥_ and travellers; with numerous Wood- 


ENGLISH MELODIES. By 


CHARLES SWAIN, Author of The Mind, sud ether Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. 68. ; morocco, 128, 
“A volume of lyrics, which will be read with avidity. oe 
diversity of subjects, the harmony of rhythm, the fee ing and 
kindliness of heart, the pathos manifested, must render this book 
deservedly popular.” Sunpay Times. 
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 1oNDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1831, 





REVIEWS 


Forty-Five:"” by Lord Mahon. Being 
‘ = Horieties of the Insurreciion of 1745, ex- 
tracted from Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


- To which are now added, Letters of Prince 


3 Stuart, from the Stuart Papers, 
a) by Lord Mahon from the original 
SS. at Windsor. Murray. 

“ orty-Five,” although indeed ‘a name 
yon ome great-grandfathers, awakens but 
Jight emotions—save for the romantic circum- 
stances connected with it—in the minds of their 
jescendants in the present day. Brought up 
amid the desolating wars and revolutions conse- 
uent on the great Revolution of France, hear- 
ing daily of popular risings and invasions and 

itical changes from one end of Europe to 
the other, the wild and gallant attempt of the 
Young Pretender seems to the men of this gene- 
ration as little more than a stirring episode 
breaking in not unpleasantly on the dull and 
&. @ nonotonous history of a period characterized 
by little else than solemn declamations of states- 
men about “the Queen of Hungary” and 
“balance of power,” and the most shameless 
bartering of places and scrambles for pensions. 
% & Still, as the record of the last invasion that 
England ever sustained, the story of “The 
Forty-Five” claims a certain degree of political 
interest; —and we are therefore well pleased to 
find Lord Mahon’s lucid and excellent narrative 
reprinted in a separate form. 

Among the most striking points of this portion 
ofour history is the singular enterprise and self- 
dependence of the young adventurer, who, with 
4. Bj, military chest not containing 4,000 louis 
dor, unknown to his father, in opposition to the 
French Court, and actually dissuaded from it by 
Ms & ll his adherents save the Duke of Perth, set sail 
in his little barque, and landed with only seven 
followers on the coast of Scotland, to attempt 
the conquest of England!—The following por- 
tion of the letter which first informed his father 
of his intention merits transcription.— 


** Navarre, June 12, 1745. 

*“Sir—I believe your Majesty little expected a 
courier at this time, and much less from me; to tell 
you a thing that will be a great surprise to you. I 
have been, above six months ago, invited by our 
fiends to go to Scotland, and to carry what money 
and arms I could conveniently get ; this being, they 
we fully persuaded, the only way of restoring you to 
the Crown, and them to their liberties..... After 
sich scandaious usage as I have received from the 
French Court, had I not given my word to do so, or 
got so many encouragements from time to time as I 
have had, I should have been obliged, in honour and 
fur my own reputation, to have flung myself into the 
ams of my friends, and die with them, rather than 
live longer in such a miserable way here, or be obliged 
‘oreturn to Rome, which would be just giving up all 
a. fy Yopes. I cannot but mention a parable here, which 
4,4 horse that is to be sold, if spurred does not skip, 

or show some sign of life, nobody would care to have 

him even for nothing ; just so my friends would care 
very little to have me, if, after such usage, which all 
the world is sensible of, I should not show that I 
have life in me. Your Majesty cannot disapprove 
+ %n's following the example of his father. You 
Youelf did the like in the year ’15; but the circum- 
ances now are indeed very different, by being much 
more encouraging, there being a certainty of succeed- 
"swith the least help; the particulars of which would 
re long to explain, and even impossible to con- 
fet Do of by writing, which has been the reason 
al th; have presumed to take upon me the managing 
= ee even letting you suspect there was 
> tne thing a brewing, for fear of my not being 
ad 0 explain, and show you demonstratively how 
“8 8tood—which is not possible to be done by 
"nting, or even without being upon the place and 





seeing things with your own eyes: and had I failed 
to convince you, I was then afraid you might have 
thought what I had a mind to do to be rash; and so 
have absolutely forbid my proceedings.....I have 
tried all possible means and stratagems to get access 
to the King of France, or his Minister, without the 
least effect, nor could I even get Littleton (Sir 
Thomas Sheridan) an audience, who I was sure 
would say neither more nor less than what I desired, 
and would faithfully report their answer. As for 
Wright (the Cardinal), he is not much trusted or 
well looked upon by Adam (the King of France), 
who is timorous, and has not resolution enough to 
displace him. Now I have been obliged to steal off, 
without letting the King of France so much as sus- 
pect it, for which I make a proper excuse in my letter 
to him ; by saying it was a great mortification to me 
never to have been able to speak and open my heart 
to him ; that this thing was of such a nature that it 
could not be communicated by any of the ministers 
or by writing, but to himself alone—in whom, after 
God Almighty, my resting lies ; and that the least 
help would make my affair infallible. If I had let 
the French Court know this beforehand, it might 
have had all these bad effects:—Ist, It is possible 
that they might have stopped me, having a mind to 
keep measures with the Elector, and then, to cover 
it over, they would have made a merit of it to you, 
by saying they had hindered me from doing a wild 
and desperate thing: 2ndly, My being invited by my 
friends would not be believed; or at least would have 
made little or no impression on the French Court. 
* * Whatever happens unfortunate to me cannot but 
be the strongest engagements to the French Court to 
pursue your cause. Now, if I were sure they were 
capable of any sensation of this kind, If I did not 
succeed, I would perish, as Curtius did, to save my 
country, and make it happy; it being an indispen- 
sable duty on me, as far as lies in my power.” 

This letter is curious, from the strange vulgar- 
isms which it contains giving evident proof how 
greatly the education of the young prince had 
been neglected. Indeed, bad as the — is, the 
original spelling is yet worse; for in the letters 
of the Prince sword is spelt “ sord,”” humour is 
spelt ‘“‘umer,” and his father’s own name ap- 
me under the alias ‘Gems’! The above 
etter is, however, further valuable as clearly 
showing, notwithstanding the disclaimers of 
his followers, that the Prince was perfectly will- 
ing to be placed on the English throne by the 
aid of French bayonets. The flourish about 
*“‘ Curtius,” who certainly did not ask any assist- 
ance, may be allowed to pass as a mere school- 
boy figure. Two other letters dated on the 
same day, June 12th, follow,—one referring to 
the offer of the father to abdicate in favour of 
his son, which he earnestly refuses,—and the 
other entering into the details of his ‘‘ ways and 
means.” A short note toa Mr. Edgar, and a 
rather longer one to his father, both dated July 
2nd, follow:—and then we have this charac- 
teristic letter.— 
























* Longhaylort, Aug. 4, 0.S., 1745. 

“Sir,—I am, thank God, arrived here in perfect 
good health, but not with little trouble and danger, 
as you will hear by the bearer, who has been along 
with me all along, that it makes it useless for me to 
give any accounts and particulars on that head. I 
am joined here by brave people, as I expected. As 
I have not yet set up the Standard, I cannot tell the 
number, but that will be in a few days, as soon as the 
arms are distributed ; at which we are working with 
allspeed. I have not as yet got the return of the 
message sent to the Lowlands, but expect it very 
soon. If they all join, or at least all those to whom 
I have sent commissions, at request, every thing 
will go on to a wish. Sir Hector’s [Sir Hector 
Maclean] being taken up, is of no other consequence 
but of perhaps frightening some few; for they can 
make nothing of him, nor of some papers that were 
found in his room, which he denies having any know- 
ledge of. The commissions, along with the decla- 
ration, are arrived safe, and in a proper hand. The 
worst that can happen to me, if France does not 





succour me, is to die at the head of such brave people 





as I find here, if I should not be able to make my 
way ; and that I have promised to them, as you know 
to have been my resolution before parting. The 
French Court must now necessarily take off the mask, 
or have an eternal shame on them; for at present 
there is no medium, and we, whatever happens, shall 
gain an immortal honour by doing what we can to 
deliver our country, in restoring our master, or 
perish with sword in hand.” 


But while we may well be struck at the ro- 
mantic enterprise of Charles Edward,—we can 
be scarcely less astonished at the apathy of the 
Government, and the obstinate incredulity of 
the English nation. Some time since we turned 
over several volumes of the leading papers of 
this eventful year; and strange, indeed, was it 
to see how, at the very period of the Pretender’s 
landing, even weeks after, Fontenoy and Marshal 
Saxe, the Queen of Hungary and her wrongs— 
that pet subject of the Whig papers,— and 
ego against the ministers or about Hano- 
ver, supplied what in the present day we should 
term the leading articles:—and how, when the 
fact of the Prince’s being in Scotland could no 
longer be concealed, the whole newspaper press 
agreed with perverse unanimity to Tetons 
the statement as apocryphal. We were much 
amused, too, at the occasional news from Scot- 
land during this time. The contemptuous terms 
in which the Highlanders were spoken of, the 
ridicule cast on the bare supposition that the 
Pretender would attempt a landing, and the 
mystification as to the whereabouts of the clans 
—and especially of the Pretender’s chief agents, 
—proved them to be the work of the Jacobite 
party :—and well did they effect their purpose. 

feanwhile, the Standard was displayed, and the 
clans flocked around it; while ‘ great George 
our King,” irritated at the summons for him to 
quit his beloved Hanover earlier than he in- 
tended, almost turned his back on the Pelhams, 
and could scarcely be persuaded to consent to 
the recal of four regiments from Flanders. Three 
days after, the old Pretender was proclaimed at 
the cross at Perth, and his son was pressing on 
direct upon Edinburgh; and at length—we must, 
however,remember how often he had been cheated 
with the self-same bugbear by Walpole—the King 
was convinced that in this instance the cry of 
“wolf” was not without foundation. Still, the 
stubborn incredulity of the daily papers is very 
curious. So long accustomed to use the lan- 
guage of scorn with regard to “ Pope, Devil, and 
Pretender,” the writers seem actually to have 
been incapable of comprehending the possibility 
of the third personage making an actual descent 
on our shores. Nor was it until he had tri- 
umphantly entered Edinburgh, that we find 
them changing their tone :—and then The Daily 
Advertiser, The General Evening Post, and The 
Westminster Journal forthwith became brimful 
of loyal epistles indited by Sczevolas, Juniuses, 
Hampdens, and even “the shade of Oliver 
Cromwell,’’ all setting forth the pleasure of 
dying for “our glorious constitution,” inter- 
mixed with stirring appeals to “ beef-eating 
Britons” and ‘Protestant boys,”—while Zhe 
London Penny Post, by way of stern manifesto, 
places in bold type at the foot of the first page, 
‘* No wooden shoes,” “‘ No arbitrary power.” 


The exultation of the young Pretender is well 
expressed in the following letter, written to his 
father just after the battle of Preston Pans,— 
which the Jacobites persisted in calling the 
victory of Gladsmuir, in consequence of an old 
prophecy.— 

**Edinburgh, Oct. 7, O.S. 1745. 

“Tt is impossible for me to give you a distinct 
journal of my proceedings, because of my being so 
much hurried with business, which allows me no time ; 
but notwithstanding, I cannot let slip this occasion 
of giving a short account of the battle of Gladsmuir, 
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fought on the 21st of September, which was one of 
the most surprising actions that ever was. We gained 
a complete victory over General Cope, who com- 
manded 3,000 foot, and two regiments of the best 
dragoons in the island, he being advantageously 
posted, with also batteries of cannons and mortars, 
we having neither horse nor artillery with us, and 
being to attack them in their post, and obliged to 
pass before their noses in a defile and bog. Only our 
first line had occasion to engage ; for actually in five 
minutes the field was cleared of the enemies ; all the 
foot killed, wounded, or taken prisoners ; and of the 
horse only 200 escaped, like rabbits, one by one. 
On our side we only lost a hundred men, between 
killed and wounded ; and the army afterwards hac 
a fine plunder.” ; 


It was on this occasion that the Highlander 
so gladly gave up the watch which he believed 
to be some outlandish live thing, and his 
companion exchanged the horse for a horse- 
pistol. 

Although there seems little doubt that, if at 
this crisis the young Pretender had crossed the 
border without delay, he might have advanced 
far into England without opposition,—we can 
scarcely believe that even thus early he could 
have marched unopposed to London. It is true, 
there were many Jacobites there; but then, they 
were of a class which though they might serve 
to swell the ranks of a party would bring little 
energetic service to it. Disappointed placemen, 
second-class /iterati, nonjuring clergymen,— 
such were the majority of adherents to “‘ him 
over the water,” in London. Indeed, what 
could the leading men there expect from a 
Stuart? Throughout the great parliamentary 


contest London had stood firm against the King, 
—and in consequence had seen her charters 
seized, her companies insulted, and her trade 
almost ruined by the last two Stuarts. 


The 
monarchs of the Hanoverian succession, on the 
contrary, had been almost placed on the throne 
by the exertions of the citizens; and therefore, 
over their interests they unquestionably watched. 
The other towns and cities—save where from 
local circumstances, as in Manchester, a 
different feeling prevailed—had no reminis- 
cences so pleasing of the Stuart dynasty that 
they should rise against a government under 
which they were at least quiet and prosperous. 
The number of Jacobite country gentlemen, 
with their retainers, in the north and north-west- 
ern counties was certainly large; and most writers 
on this subject seem to think that had they been 
as energetic as the Scots, the Young Pretender 
might have maintained a lengthened contest, 
even if not finally victorious. Now, we have 
always been surprised that these writers—and 
even Lord Mahon is among them—should have 
failed to perceive the reason of the different con- 
duct of the Scotch and of the English Jacobites. 
The first efforts of Charles Edward on his land- 
ing in Scotland was, to win the affections of 
the Scots, and especially of the Highlanders. 
-Hence his adoption of the tartan, of the bonnet, 
—even of the Highland brogues. Hence his 
adherence to every Scottish form when he took up 
his abode at Holyrood:—and hence the Scotch 
termed him their ‘ain prince,"—and reminded 
their countrymen that he was “kith and kin,” 
and that he would restore the old independence 
of Scotland. Now, what sympathy could the 
English Jacobite have with all this? It is true, 
the Townleys, and Wilbrahams, and Ratcliffs 
fought for his great-grandfather,—but then 
Charles the First appeared in the garb of an 
Englishman, and he was followed by English- 
men. Cavalier pike met Puritan pike in many 
a well-fought contest,—the royal proclamation 
and the parliament proclamation alike appealed 
to the history of their common land; while in the 
religious phase of the conflict, Charles claimed 
to be, as indeed he has been fondly termed, ‘the 





martyr of England’s Church.” All this adminis- 
tering by the Prince to Highland taste and pre- 
judices was ill calculated to stimulate the loyalty 
of the English Jacobite, with more to lose and 
little to gain. Still, excuses may a be 
found for the Young Pretender in this respect 
while he lingered in the halls of Holyrood ; but 
when we find that on entering the superior 
kingdom he did not think it worth while to 
adopt her usages, but marched “in the High- 
leak garb and with his target slung across his 
shoulder,” and preceded, not by “the stirring 
drum,” but by the bagpipe,—can we wonder that 
the north-country Jacobites gave but a reluc- 
tant adhesion, while the Sir John Hinde Cottons 
requested time to count the cost of a revolution 
which would after all only place them in the 
background of the Lochiels and the Camerons? 
Certainly there was great want of tact, to 
say the least, in all the Pretender’s doings 
while in England. He still kept at the head 
of the Highland clans,—still ostentatiously wore 
their national dress; even the Manchester regi- 
ment, while they received blue coats and the 
white cockade, were compelled to wear “a 
tartan sash.”” What had Englishmen to do with 
tartan? 


The exertions of the Government, we think, 
as well as the spirit displayed in London, have 
been unjustly depreciated. A large subscription 
towards the expenses of the war wasimmediately 
raised,—and, we must bear in mind, subscrip- 
tions and public meetings were not so common 
a hundred years ago as now; and a most im- 
portant aid was offered by the merchants and 
bankers, who consented to take bank notes 
instead of specie. The signatures to this agree- 
ment amounted to no less than eleven hundred 
and forty within three hours, and the number 
ultimately reached almost sixteen hundred. 
The exertions of the Spitalfields manufacturers 
were important. They made a large subscrip- 
tion, and raised and armed three thousand 
men for the defence of their quarter of the city. 
Although perhaps little dependence might have 
been placed on the camp at Finchley had the 
hour of danger arrived,—still, we think, Lord 
Mahon does not sufficiently bear in mind the 
fact that the London trained bands were at this 
period regularly drilled men, and that for defen- 
sive warfare they were surely equal to the rude 
Highland followers of the Pretender. It was 
well, however, for the land that the retreat from 
Derby was made :—and well was it for the land, 
too, that the Pretender appeared among us. 
Although ministers and parliamentary majorities 
went on afterwards much as they did before,— 
still, the people had been to a certain extent 
aroused. Great principles, though perhaps 
but falteringly enunciated, had been evoked, 
—great names were brought to recollection; 
and we think we can perceive a bolder and 
nobler tone in the political writings of the sub- 
sequent period,—a tone which may be traced 
in the eloquent speeches of Chatham and in the 
caustic Letters of Junius. 


It would have been interesting to have traced 
the Young Pretender’s progress from his own 
letters:—but we have none from the beginning 
of October 1745 to the same time in the fol- 
lowing year,—when a short note to his brother 
acquaints the latter with his safe arrival at 
Morlaix. 

We thank Lord Mahon for having reprinted 
this interesting portion of his history in a sepa- 
rate form:—and although we do not quite agree 
in his opinion as to the disinterested feelings 
of the Scottish Jacobites, we willingly bear tes- 
timony to his impartiality and accuracy. 
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A Year on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-9, By 
Major Herbert B. Edwardes, 
Narrative of the Second Sikh War, in 1843. 
By Edward Joseph Thackwell, Esq. ; 
[Second Notice.} 
Tue volumes of Major Edwardes will in gj 
probability remove entirely whatever doy} 
may yet prevail in the public mind with » 
ference to the real origin and direction of the 
second Sikh war. We have now before 
from the pen of one of the principal leader 
and in many respects the most distinguished 
leader—in that war, a continuous and circym. 
stantial narrative of the events which took Place 
in the southern provinces of the Punjaub from 
the 19th of April, 1848, when Mr. Vans Agnew 
wrote from Mooltan for assistance, to the 14th 
of September in the same year, when the deser. 
tion of Shere Sing to the enemy compelled 
General Whish to raise the siege of the for. 
tress of Mooltan, and suddenly converted 
local rebellion into a national revolt, This 
narrative, resting on such authority, may 
be regarded as conclusive with reference 
nearly all the disputed ) ee It enables 
us to see very clearly, first, that the riot 
at Mooltan which led to the murders of Mr, 
Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson was a casual, 
not a pre-arranged outrage. Secondly, that 
the Dewan Moolraj was, in the first instance at 
least, rather a tool in the hands of his own ex. 
cited followers than an active fomenter of rebel. 
lion and war. Thirdly, that for a considerable 
period after the events at Mooltan in April 
1848, there are the strongest reasons to believe 
that while perhaps there was no active loyalty 
towards the settlement of 1846 on the pat 
of the Sikh leaders throughout the Punjaub, 
there certainly did not exist among them any 
systematic or formidable scheme of going to wa 
with the British. Fourthly, that the extensive 
and almost simultaneous desertions of Sikh 
troops and chieftains which took place towards 
the end of the summer in nearly every district 
of the Punjaub were almost purely the offspring 
ef that shortsighted Asiatic policy which is 
always so apt to be carried away by the trans 
ient success of any cause in which an interest 
is felt; and in this instance the success seemed 
to be more than transient, when it was published 
throughout the land, in all the forms of Oriental 
exaggeration, that the Dewan Moolraj, after the 
lapse of several months, still remained unmo- 
lested in his own capital, and had set two con- 
siderable armies at defiance. Lastly, Maja 
Edwardes’s volumes have made it apparent that 
in the history of the British power in India very 
few circumstances are to be found so unfortunate 
in all their consequences as the indecision and 
aversion to responsibility which led the resident 
at Lahore (Sir Frederick Currie) to waste the 
two months of May and June in references 
backwards and forwards from his subordinates 
on the one side to his superiors on the other. 
The first intelligence of the attack on Mr. Vans 
Agnew and his colleague (not the intelligence 
of their murder) reached Sir Frederick Currie at 
Lahore on the 21st of April, 1848; and there 
solution which he formed in the first instance 
on learning the facts, was characterized by judg- 
ment and vigour. He instantly issued orders for 
the march upon Mooltan of a strong detachment 
of Sikh troops; and his despatch to the Govel- 
nor General dated the 22nd of April, 18% 
describing these measures, is written with en 
strength and clearness. On the 23rd of Ap 
Sir Frederick was informed of the * 
revolt of Moolraj, and the spread of the insu! 
rection. He then increased his efforts to ~ 
dite the departure of the detachment,—an a 
strengthened that detachment by yoy fee 
body of British troops; and on the 24th (Apr) 
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he wrote to the Governor General that ‘ mea- 


he most prompt and decisive must be 
= * $0 fa, all the steps adopted at Lahore 


of vigour. But when, on the evening 
one of April, news reached Sir Frederick 
Currie of the murders at Mooltan, he appears 
to have suddenly—and it will always appear 
unreasonably —changed the whole of his views 
relative to the disturbance at Mooltan, and 
the best means of arresting its further progress. 
Sir Frederick Currie would appear to have at- 
tached undue weight to a distinction—at best 
but a diplomatic distinction—between the Sikh 
and the British power in the Punjaub. Tech- 
nically, Moolraj was the servant of the youthful 
Maharajah; and therebellion at Mooltan, strictly 
aking, was not a rebellion against the East 
India Company, but against the Native govern- 
ment at Lahore. In the despatch from Sir 
Frederick Currie to the Governor General, dated 
the 25th of April, 1848, as far as we are able to 
méerstand it, it is on this distinction solely 
that the Resident rests his defence of the totally 
newline of conduct commenced from that date. 
The despatch says:—‘“I could not consent, 
under any circumstances, to send a British force 
on such an expedition (i. e. to Mooltan, to punish 
the murderers), whatever may be the result and 
the consequences which will follow éo the con- 
tinuance of the Sikh Government.” But why 
not send a British force? What important dit- 
ference had been made in the real nature of the 
case by the intelligence of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
death? On the 24th of April Sir Frederick 
Currie believed himself to be dealing with a case 
of incipient insurrection, to be arrested only by 
the presence of British troops. On the 25th of 
April his belief was converted into certainty ; 
and to an ordinary person it does appear, that 
so far from the actual death of Mr. Vans Agnew 
diminishing the urgent call for interference, that 
event increased it tenfold. On the 24th there 
was a formidable riot to quell; on the 25th there 
was not only a riot to quell, but also a murder 
toavenge. The metaphysical distinction at such 
amoment between the Sikh and British Govern- 
ments on the Punjaub was an effort of subtlety 
as unworthy of the occasion as it was practically 
disastrous to all the parties anand Acting, 
however, on the views expressed in his despatch 
of the 25th of April, Sir Frederick Currie at 
once countermanded the march of the British 
force from Lahore, and threw the whole task of 
restoring order in the Punjaub upon the Dur- 
bar. The Durbar of course declared themselves 
que unable to perform any such task; and 
hen, on the 27th of April, (two days only after 
his former letter,) Sir Frederick Currie again 
writes to the Governor General,—but this time 
ma very different strain. On the 27th he says: 
—“But the question (i.e. of the revolt at Mool- 
tan) is one which very deeply concerns the British 
interests, apart from all considerations connected 
with our treaty with the Maharajah’s Govern- 
ment at Bhyrowal.’”’ The whole tenor of the 
despatch is intended to support the conclu- 
tion, that the Mooltan revolt can be put down 
ouly by British troops, but that in the month 
of Ma the season is too far advanced to permit 
the collection of an adequate army until the cold 
Weather again returned in October. That was 
final conclusion, until the successes of Major 
wardes on the banks of the Indus, and his 
two victories over the troops of Moolraj—at the 
battle of Kineyree on the 18th of June (1848), 
= at the battle of Suddoossam on the Ist of 
ily (1848)—almost compelled Sir Frederick 
¢ to order the advance of General Whish 
hore upon Mooltan, with about 10,000 

men. The advance of General Whish com- 
menced on the 24th of July (1848), and his 
columns reached Mooltan on the 18th of 





August. Between, therefore, the 27th of April 
and the Ist of July—a space of ten weeks—the 
rebellion in the southern provinces of the Punj- 
aub was left to take its course, so far as any 
vigorous measures on the part of the supreme 
authorities at Lahore were concerned; and it is 
not too much to say, that if the British Govern- 
ment had not fortunately had in their service 
on the disturbed frontier a subaltern officer of 
the capacity and decision of Major Edwardes, it 
is quite probable that Moolraj, by besieging Sir 
Frederick Currie in his own residency at Lahore, 
might have saved that officer the trouble of 
assuming the initiative. 

It is of great importance to bear in mind, 
that this is not a conclusion formed after the 
event, and when all the facts and consequences 
are matters of history. The vacillation and delay 
of the ten weeks we have referred to excited 
general astonishment throughout India; and 
we have reason to believe that in writing the 
following sentence Major Edwardes has very 
correctly stated the feelings which prevailed in 
India in May, 1848, among men with the best 
opportunities of forming a judgment. ‘The 
reader,”’ writes Major Edwardes, * will discover 
from many passages that it was my own belief 
at that time (May, 1848), that had the Mooltan 
rebellion been put down at once, the Sikh insur- 
rection would never have grown out of it. It was 
a belief shared moreover (as well as I remember ) 
by every political officer in the Punjaub; and I 
for one still think so now.” 

All the blame, however, must not rest with 
Sir Frederick Currie; although to him, as the 
principal political officer in the Sikh territories, 
and as the official person directly charged by 
the treaties of 1846 with the protection of 
British interests in that part of India, the chief 

art of the responsibility must always attach. 

he Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough, appears 
to have been steadily averse from the very begin- 
ning to any military measures except such as were 
undertaken on a grand scale. This disposi- 
tion is plainly manifest even in the very meagre 
memorandum drawn up by Lerd Gough at Sim- 
lah on the 30th of April (1848) :—and the same 
decided disposition is clearly traceable in every 
subsequent paper on the war which bears his 
Lordship’s signature. The principal arguments 
against immediate military measures employed 
by Lord Gough in April, and throughout the 
subsequent correspondence, were, the great 
loss of men which would be incurred by an at- 
tempt to march an army on Mooltan in the hot 
weather, and the impossibility of reaching that 
place except by a tedious and dangerous route. 
Both these arguments were shown to be quite 
fallacious by the actual march of General 
Whish’s force, of troops of all arms, in the 
month of July, when the heats of summer were 
at their height. Lord Gough seems to have 
entirely forgotten that a good river communica- 
tion existed all the way between the British 
cantonment at Ferozepore and the very walls 
of Mooltan; and in point of fact it was by this 
very line of water communication that General 
Whish transported his baggage and artillery. 

This is an outline of the real facts which led 
to the second Punjaub war. History will always 
attribute that war to the errors of judgment and 
the vacillating conduct of the British authorities, 
civil and military, at Lahore and at Simlah. 
That is the simple fact:—and again forced on 
public attention as the question now is by the 
appearance of Major Edwardes’s book, the cause 
of truth would suffer if any scruple were made 
in tracing the blame to the right quarter, and in 
declaring broadly a fact which so closely con- 
cerns the national honour and character. The 
result of the war happily saved us from the 
necessity of instituting formal courts of inquiry, 
















































































and visiting great delinquencies with public 
censure; but that fortunate deliverance from 
humiliating exposure only renders it the more 
necessary that every proper occasion should be 
embraced of tracing to their real authors the 
series of measures which exacerbated a riot into 
a bloody and expensive campaign, and left on 
the British arms in India the disgrace of such a 
battle as that of Chillianwallah. 

The second volume of Major Edwardes’s work 
is better written and more valuable than the 
first. The narrative is carried on with more 
closeness and greater rapidity :—and the really 
noble part which the author played in the events 
that he describes renders the reader less sen- 
sible of that personal obtrusiveness which be- 
comes disagreeable in so many parts of the 
chapters on Bunnoo. The description of the 
battle of Kineyree, and of the circumstances 
by which it was immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed, is, on the whole, a clever piece of writing, 
—not free from the faults to which Major ka 
wardes is inveterately prone, and which we dare 
say he regards as merits of no ordinary kind,— 
but still such an account of a daring deed as can 
be listened to with pleasure from such a nar- 
rator. We think that Major Edwardes would 
have done well if he had depended as little on 
the Punjaub Blue-book in the other parts of his 
second volume as he has in the chapter to which 
we refer relative to Kineyree. The official papers 
are well written and valuable; but an Appendix 
or notes at the foot of the page would have been 
the fittest place for the most material passages 
which they contain. The description of the 
Kineyree engagement is too long for extract, 
and it will not bear division, or we should have 
been glad to have transferred it to our pages. 
The same observation applies to nearly all the 
passages in the volumes—and we are sorry they 
are so few—which discuss the general questions 
connected with the war. Whenever Major 
Edwardes permits himself to look at any dis- 
puted point fairly and steadily, he seldom fails 
to say something which is worth remembering. 
Many of his letters to Sir Frederick Currie are 
admirable examples of impromptu reasoning on 
practical subjects; and as indifferent joking was 
not admissible into State papers, he has been 
fortunately compelled to produce at least some 
compositions which a more mature taste will not 
lead him to criticize with great severity. 

We shall do best, therefore, by extracting the 
two following sketches—happy even in the un- 
scrupulousness of touch by which they are dis- 
tinguished—of life in a military camp.— 

“ The wound in my right hand, from the accident 
of the 3rd of July, confined me for a long while to 
my bed; and all the out-door work of the allied 
armies devolved on Lieutenant Lake and General 
Cortlandt, whose cheerful assistance and soldierly 
vigilance seemed only to be doubled by the additional 
burden. On the 5th of July, also, Lieutenant Harry 
Lumsden, the brave and enterprising commandant of 
the Punjab Guide Corps, arrived to assist us all, 
having ridden from Bhawulpoor, about sixty miles, 
through the sun at one stretch. He, too, was an old 
friend, and added as much to the happiness as to 
the efficiency of our little staff. But the in-door, or 
office work, I still continued; and it is a satisfaction 
to me to remember that the laborious correspondence, 
in both English and Persian, which I was obliged to 
maintain with Government and the officers European 
and native along the line of frontier under my charge, 
was never interrupted for a moment by a loss which 
I owed entirely to my own folly. Prostrate on my 
back, with my hand helplessly stretched out on a 
pillow by my side, I had indeed only two occupations 
—to moisten the wound with a wet rag, and think 
over the changing phases of the war. Thought under 
such circumstances, in a canvas tent under a burn- 
ing sun, with a thermometer too frightful to look at, 
would have been brain fever but for the phlebotomy 
of writing. So I dictated half the day to Mr. Quin, 
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and half the day to Sudda Sookh; and when the 
post-bag was made up at sunset, scrawled all the sig- 
natures with my left hand. That operation seemed 
to end the official day. All our cares and labours, 
transferred to paper, were sealed up and departed in 
the despatches; leaving us as light-hearted and 
happy a little knot of Englishmen as if we had been 
pic-nic-ing on the Thames. Our party was increased 
early in July by the arrival of a young volunteer, 
named Hugo James. Quite a lad, he had come out 
to India in the expectation of a cadetship, for which 
he was vainly waiting in Sindh when the Mooltan 
rebellion broke out. He immediately wrote, and 
volunteered to join me. This was in June; the 
weather was perfectly awful, and I was living myself 
on the excitement of a great public duty. That a 
boy who had no concern in the matter should even 
put his head out of window at such a season, seemed 
an act of madness; and I never sent an answer. 
One day, however, the young gentleman rode into 
camp at Tibbee, with a face like a boiled lobster 
from exposure to the sun, and laughing heartily at 
what he considered the fun of the campaign. Nor 
could I ever cure him of this habit, though, as he 
came on purpose to learn the art of war, I afforded 
him every opportunity of doing so, and used to give 
him a few hundred men to take into any ugly place 
that wanted stopping up. This arrival made our 
numbers up to six, and occasionally our mess party 
was still farther added to by some of our naval 
friends (Captain Christopher or Mr. M‘Lawrin) tak- 
ing a run on shore from the steamers which were 
cruising on the Chenab, and seizing the enemy's 
boats. Thus we had a delightful United Service 
Club, containing members of the army and navy, 
and a military surgeon. For some time ‘ Adam’s 
ale’ was the most generous potation we had wherein 
to drink each other's healths; but gradually the im- 
mortal Bass, and even such sophistications as Cha- 
teau Margaux and Laffitte found their way into the 
wilderness of war, and verified the saying, that En- 
glishmen will take England with them all over the 
world. One day I remember great mirth was excited 
by the arrival of a boat full of military stores, from 
the bottom of which, out of cannon-balls and gun- 
powder, came four-and-twenty dozens of soda-water, 
and (of all things in the world) a ‘prime Stilton 
cheese,’ which Sir Frederick Currie had rightly con- 
jectured would be acceptable under the walls of 
Mooltan. My wound did not prevent me from join- 
ing the merry party which assembled at dinner every 
evening under the shwmydnuh (awning) in front of 
my tent; and the members of the club used to carry 
me out on my bed, and set me down close to the 
table where I could hear all the jokes and contribute 
my own little share. At Mooltan the nights were 
always cool, after the hottest day, and it was such a 
luxury to breathe the refreshing night-air, and look up 
to the mild moon and stars instead of a flaming sun, 
that it was generally midnight before we were tired 
of calling on the doctor to sing ‘ Annie Laurie,’ or 
©The Treasures of the Deep.’ Happy nights indeed 
were those, though spent after days of danger and 
anxious thought, in the midst of a barbarian camp, 
and: within three miles of a blood-thirsty enemy.” 


The next passage is quite as highly coloured 
as the one just quoted.— 


* As soon as the dust and smoke occasioned by 
our move and skirmish had cleared off from Kuttee 
ByrAgee, the Irregular camp was found to be actu- 
ally pitched within range of the enemy's guns, on 
the Khoonee Boorj, or Bloody Bastion, of the city 
walls; and from that time we became a kind of 
target for Moolraj to practise on; but, as our holding 
the position was considered essential to the general 
operations, we continued to do so, a fact which must 
ever be considered highly creditable to these undis- 
ciplined troops; for not only was the camp of their 
British allies never under fire, but such a thing is 
unheard of in regular warfare. The men threw up 
intrenchments, and burrowed in holes to screen 
themselves; but it was impossible to prevent loss, 
both of men and horses, from the shifting fire which 
harassed us from different points of the fortifications; 
while at the same time our close proximity kept the 
pickets constantly engaged with the enemy’s match- 
Jock men in our front. The officers’ tents, however, 
were the favourite mark of Moolraj’s gunners, These 





were pitched, for shelter, under the lee of the Kuttee 
Byrigee garden, which the rebels discovering, skil- 
fully elevated their guns so as to drop the shot 
just over the tops of the trees. One Sunday morn- 
ing, I remember, the nerves of our little congregation 
were disturbed by about twenty shot falling round 
the tents in the space of a very few minutes; and 
one at length found its ‘ billet,’ and smashed a man’s 
thigh at the door; a general rush was made to our 
guns, and the whole strength of the artillery bent 
upon the Bloody Bastion until its fire was silenced. 
On another occasion Major Napier came out to me 
one night to talk over to-morrow’s plans. We sat 
together under the awning of my tent, with our feet 
resting on the table, in the favourite attitude of En- 
glishmen in the East, sipping hot tea, and breathing 
the cool night-air. Lake, exhausted with his day's 
work, was fast asleep in his bed under the same 
awning as ourselves. Presently the rebel gunners 
seemed to awake, and one shot buried itself hissing 
in the sand by Napier’s side; then another ripped 
its way by me. A third fell at the head of Lake’s 
bed, and his servant immediately got up, and with 
great carefulness turned his bed round. Poor Lake 
gave a yawn, and asked, sleepily, ‘ What's the 
matter ?\‘ Nothing!’ replied the bearer, ‘ it’s only 
a cannon-ball!’ Lake went to sleep again. Five 
minutes later another shot fell at his feet, and seemed 
to say ‘Pish!’ as it hit nothing but the ground, 
when it came for a man. Again the good bearer 
shifted his master’s bed, and again Lake, half asleep, 
asked ‘ What's the matter now?’ and was told in 
reply, ‘Another cannon-ball, nothing more!’ On 
which he said ‘Oh!’ and returned calmly to the 
land of dreams, while Napier and I finished our con- 
versation. This shows what habit brings us to. If 
a naughty boy was at this moment to throw a 
pebble stone through the study window before me, 
I should probably be unable to think of anything 
else for an hour.” 


One of the greatest attractions in Major Ed- 
wardes’s bock is, its perfect frankness. There 
is no concealment, and hardly any attempt at 
extenuation. Whatever the writer has done or 
said he is perfectly ready to acknowledge and 
defend. The following extract appears as a 
note to a portion of the second volume — 
properly devoted to the official testimonials 
which the battles of Kineyree and Suddoossam 
did not fail to procure for the adventurous Lieu- 
tenant of Infantry who planned and won them. 
It appears that Major Edwardes has reached his 
present high position purely by his own efforts. 
He does quite right to proclaim that fact, and 
to be proud of it. The self-reliance and in- 
dustry which have already carried him so far 
constitute the strongest grounds for believing 
that at this early period of his life nothing but 
some great misfortune or some great error of 
judgment can prevent him from attaining the 
highest honours of the service which reckons 
him among its members.— 


“T landed in India in January, 1841, without 
either friends or interest; and for the instruction of 
those who think it is of no use to study either the 
languages, history, or policy of British India unless 
the Governor-General happens to be their grand- 
father, I record the fact, that at the close of 1845 I 
was promised the first vacancy in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department of the Bengal Presi- 
dency ; and have good reason to believe that I was 
to have had the second under the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s agent, on the north-west frontier; but before 
either of those occurred, his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, then Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., ho- 
noured me hy making me an aide-de-camp on his 
personal staff—a step to which I gratefully acknow- 
ledge that I am indebted for all the opportunities of 
succeeding years.” 


We have already alluded, in our first article, 
to the ‘ Narrative’ by Mr. Thackwell. We must 
confess that we cannot discover the utility of 
the book which Mr. Thackwell has taken the 
trouble to write and publish. It is a hurried, 
incomplete, and indifferent recital of those 





events in the Second Sikh War with Which th, 
public are best acquainted. We imagine 
most of those persons who feel an interes; 
such a subject have become familiar long > 
with all the details of the actions at Ramne,® 
the Chenaub, Chillianwallah, and Goojernt', 
long as the public despatches and prints 
papers are to be taken as the authentic record 
of those military events, there is no More ty 
be said. Mr. Thackwell’s book therefore is 
superfluous. It tells us nothing new, and it doe 
not supersede former narratives by any el 

of style or compactness of arrangement pecy}; 
toitself. At the close of Mr. Thackwell’s yo} 
however, there is a short account of the noble ey. 
ertions of the Rev. W. J. Whiting, in his capaci 
of an army chaplain during the most critical 

of the campaign. The facts are very j 
fectly stated; but we have great pleasure ip 
availing ourselves of them as they stand, ang 
in contributing in some degree to swell th 
unanimous burst of applause which has greete 
Mr. Whiting wherever his eminent servieg 
during the Punjaub campaign are properly 
understood.— 


“ After Chillianwallah, Padre Whiting, by which 
name he will be ever known, earnestly entreatal 
Lord Gough to grant him an escort to enable himty 
recover and bury the bodies of his poor fellow 
countrymen. This request was at length granted 
The escort consisted of four companies of English. 
men (we hate the word so generally used in Inda, 
namely, Europeans), two hundred sappers and 
miners, and two troops of native cavalry. Whilt 
they were collecting the dead the Sikhs in great fore 
approached close, but did not offer any molestation 
Their attitude, however, was so threatening, that Mr, 
Whiting was compelled to leave untouched fow 
men of the 29th Foot, who had fallen far in advance, 
Such an attempt would have precipitated a collision, 
The reverend gentleman prudently determined tp 
reserve the fighting for him to whom the op 
rations were entrusted. At the end of the cum 
paign it was found that only four Christians, ot 
of the large number of the siain were deprived 
by circumstances of funeral rites. * * The fund 
established by Mr. Whiting for the relief of the 
widows and children of the slain, was the means od 
consoling many a hopeless mind. The money realy 
collected did not fall short of 11,283 rupees, a 
1,1282. 6s., estimating the rupee at two shillings; 
this sum was actually disbursed. Lord Dalhouse 
offered a donation of 5,000 rupees; but Mr. Whit 
ing accepted only 2,000 rupees. Lord Gough au 
thorized him to draw on him for 4,000 rupees; he 
took only 1,000, as his Lordship had contributed to 
other charities. Forty-eight widows of officers were 
relieved out of this fund, according to their seve’ 
necessities, Some of the wounded men, on 
at Bombay, received 3,000 rupees of this money, 
Strange to say, the authorities, with their customay 
dilatoriness, did not issue their pay till the las 
moment. Six hundred rupees were expended ia 
supplying the wounded in the field hospital with 
grateful comforts. One thousand rupees were allotted 
to the fund instituted for the erection of suitable 
monuments at Chillianwallah and Goojerat in honour 
of the fallen. The balanee was handed over to the 
Lawrence Asylum, a most commendable 
ment for the education of the children of the pot 
European soldiers. After the battle of rat, 8 
large number of wounded Sikhs were collected in the 
field hospital, where medical aid was extended 
them. The Government allowed two annas, # 
three pence, daily, for the support of every singh. 
Our reverend friend perceiving that they were m* 
very deplorable condition, swaddled in filth, rate 
sum of money among his friends, and supplied 
with clean sheets, blankets, &c.” 


A word or two must be said on the orthogt 
phical innovations which abound so largely @ 
Major Edwardes’s volumes. He seems tos : 
nearly the whole of the old Asiatic names “ 
manner different from that in which they 
been commonly spelt before. Now, thisis 
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~isance. For the last ten years nearly every 
ter 8 Indian questions has indulged bees f 
gith an entirely new scheme of orthography and 
unciation. We will content ourselves with a 
singleexam ple from Major Edwardes’s book. The 
yord Mohammedan has been spelt in as many 
different ways, perhaps, as any Oriental word to 
which the Latin alphabet has been —_ 
Mr. Mountstewart Elphinstone, in his ‘ History 
of India,’ spells this word ‘‘ Mahometan,” and 
that is a reasonable orthography ; but Major 
Bawardes has disfigured his pages by such a 
combination of letters as ‘‘ Muhommudan.” 
This innovation may be regarded as a fair ol 
cimen of the chaos which Major Edwardes has 
done his best to introduce wherever an Asiatic 
sound had’ to be rendered by European vowels 
and consonants. 
We have now little more to say on the 
subject of Major Edwardes’s book. He may 
ibly regard our criticism as somewhat severe 
and some of our censures as undeserved. We 
cunot help it. Major Edwardes is more 
likely to be spoilt by those who praise than by 
those who blame him. He is, we believe, on 
the point of returning to India, and it is well 
that he should appreciate in its full force the 
impartiality of that spirit of English criticism 
which never hesitates to draw a broad line be- 
tween performance and pretension, and is gene- 
rally acute enough to distinguish between the 
silty which wins its way by its own intrinsic 
tness and the cleverness which defeats its 
own objects by becoming its own incessant ex- 
itor.— One other thing should be said. 
Kost of Major Edwardes’s readers will under- 
line that indiscreet paragraph in his Preface 
in which he says, that in the case of the Bunnoo 
Valley, “in three months a barbarous people 
saaltcoughet peacefully within the pale of civi- 
lization, and one well-intentioned Englishman 
accomplished without a struggle a conquest 
which the fanatic Sikh nation had vainly at- 
tempted with fire and sword for five-and-twenty 
years.” This is a bold strain of declamation, and 
weread it with regret: remembering that when 
agreat predecessor of Major Edwardes in the 
path of Indian reform was approaching the end 
of a long and successful life spent in the midst 
ofa race far more tractable than the warlike 
tribes of the Affghan valleys, he did not venture 
toemploy any terms of self-gratulation so em- 
phatic as those we have referred to. Writing in 
1824, Sir Thomas Munro said, “ I shall never 
review my own proceedings, because they can 
have no sensible effect in my time or for many 
years after: for it is the nature of measures 
taleulated for improvement to be slow in their 
tions. When I read, as I sometimes do, 
a measure by which a large province has 
been suddenly improved, or a race of semi-bar- 
barians civilized almost to Quakerism, I throw 


away the book.” 


The second volume contains three exquisite 
specimens of illuminated prints ; and we learn 
the preface that they were among the last 
works of the late Mr. Hullmandel, and were 
grouped from pictures by native Indian artists. 
As works of Art they deserve the highest praise. 
A map also is added, by Mr. Arrowsmith,— 
and it will be found of constant service in the 
_* the text which it is designed to 





The Magician Priest of Avignon; or, Popery in 


the Thirteenth Century. A History of the 
Life and Times of Louis the Eighth. By T. 
H. Usborne, Esq. Partridge & Oakey. 
Tas little book can neither be consulted as a 
history nor admired as a romance; but as a 
wtaw showing the direction of one among the 





many currents of the wind just now, it is worth a 
moment’s attention. The hero is an anonymous 
personage mentioned by the old chroniclers and 
memorialists as ‘ quidam Clericus,’ ‘ Un Certain 
Clere,’ ‘ Beneficus,’ ‘Sargus’ and ‘ Le Sorcier’-— 
who helped out the cause of Reform, and with- 
stood the Papacy by the aid of natural science. 
After such an argument as this, it might 
be foreseen that there would be no lack of 
“hocus pocus’”—of terrors and deliverances, 
and of marvels, which when thus profusely used 
and thus coolly explained, become no more 
romantic as objects of fiction than would the 
spring-tables and magnets of M. Robin. As 
history, Mr. Usborne’s book is very lean, and 
no more a romance than a number of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


The real peculiarity of the work is, that it 
may be thought seasonablealike by those extreme 
sceptics of modern philosophy who are trying 
to batter down old superstitions by new super- 
stitions grosser than were ever conceived by 
Cunning and hatched by Craft, and by those 
extreme theologians who are endeavouring by 
their exclusive and infallible interpretations to 
stop the ears and to shut the eyes and to gag 
the mouth of Science.—We live in strange times. 
In one corner we shall find a Sanhedrim of 
aged women choosing to bring the mysteries 
of the Apocalypse to bear with denunciatory 
oa on the Great Exhibition,—in the opposite 
nook, a knot of self-elected pioneers, resolute 
on emancipation, progress and perfection, as 
glib at the use of scientific terms as was Mr. 
Ephraim Jenkinson, with his ‘‘ Sanconiathon,” 
&c,—as magnificent in their reciprocal flatteries 
as the Hayleys and the Sewards,—who in their 
determination to gather an army which shall 
enlighten and destroy, hug in one crazy em- 
brace the quack and the sage, My Lord Bacon 
and Dr, Ashburner’s witness, Major Buckley,— 
and who trip from the Book of Genesis to the 
books of Madame de Genlis with a jaunty as- 
surance to be surpassed in its want of modesty 
and discrimination only by their resolute 
and gross credulity. ‘‘ Who would not laugh” 
to see those who profess to build on the basis 
of physical science and to prove developement 
by disorganization, claiming prevision to its 
fullest extent as among the props to and parts of 
their new system,—with their quiet “‘we know,”’ 
offering no evidence while they command the 
gaping student to swallow a miracle larger than 
any of the miracles from the belief in which he was 
to be disfranchised.—How has the reformer in 
all ages degraded his cause by like superstitions! 
Only the other day when turning over the Pro- 
testant account of the false miracles wrought 
in the Dominican Monastery at Berne by the 
agency of Jetzer, the tailor’s boy, we were 
reminded of this fact by the grave statement 
that all those unholy phenomena were produced 
by the direct agency of a Demon evoked in 
visible presence by the Sub-Prior!—And now, 
the most unblushing and violent apostles of 
hallucination are those professing to abhor and 
disprove lallucinations. ‘A mad world, my 
masters !’’—It will not surprise us, therefore, 
should this book of Mr. Usborne’s be claimed 
alike by the loudest fulminators who perform 
against “the Pope, that Pagan full of Pride’ 
at Exeter Hall, in favour of their own church,— 
and by those who bear the train of the Pough- 
keepsie Seer,—Miss Martineau,—and the som- 
nambule who for thirteen penny stamps and a 
lock of hair “ undertakes to cure all diseases, 
and to bring the latest particulars of the most 
momentous events, present and to come, from 
the most distant parts of the earth.” 








Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Pro- 
fessor Cotes, including Letters of other Emi- 
nent Men. With Notes, &c. by J. Edleston. 
Parker. 

THERE are few things more remarkable in the 
history of Science in this country than the fact, 
that no life of our greatest philosopher at all 
worthy of him has been written. Had the 
author of the ‘ Principia’—a work that irradiates 
the scientific history of England with imperish- 
able glory—been born in any Continental state, 
we feel persuaded that two centuries would not 
have elapsed since his birth without a satisfac- 
tory life of him appearing. We are borne out 
in this belief by the fact, that we are indebted 
to a foreigner—M. Biot—for the first attempt 
at a detailed life of our own philosopher, a> 
lished in the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ We 
do not forget Sir David Brewster's ‘ Life,’'—nor 
that the author of that brief, and in many in- 
stances unsatisfactory, biography has promised 
to replace it by an entirely new work, which 
the scientific world has been expecting for some 
years, but which we have reason to believe is far 
from being perfected. 

While the fruitful soil remains thus untilled, 
we feel grateful to any one who gives us even a 
tithe of the harvest which it is capable of yield- 
ing :—and the authorities of Trinity College have 
done service by publishing the volume before 
us, which contains something to illustrate the 
scientific life of Newton. 

The existence of the Correspondence which 
forms the main portion of this volume has been 
long known. It relates entirely to the publica- 
tion of the second edition of the ‘ Principia’; 
and furnishes a complete refutation of Mon- 
tucla’s assertion, that this edition was brought 
out at Cambridge ‘‘ presque en cachette, et 
que Newton en fut trés-mécontent.”” In this 
belief, well may the historian of the mathema- 
tical sciences pronounce his censure on the fact 
of men—alluding to Cotes and Bentley—having 
ventured to reprint a work of a living author 
without being at the pains to ascertain whether 
he wished to make any alterations or additions. 

lt is true that there was some difficulty in 
prevailing on Newton to undertake the revision 
of his great work. When this was proposed, 
his official duties as Warden of the Mint and 

President of the Royal Society left him but 

little leisure for mathematical pursuits; but 

when he acceded to the request, he became 
greatly interested in the task. In a letter from 

Saunderson to Jones, we are told that—“ Sir I. 

Newton is much more intent on his ‘ Prin- 

cipia’ than formerly, and writes almost every 

post about it.”’ In another letter, from Cotes to 

Jones, which Mr. Rigaud has already published, 

the former says—‘‘ I am desirous to have this 

edition of the ‘ Principia’ finished ; but I never 
think the time lost when we stay for Sir Isaac’s 
further corrections and improvements of so ver 

valuable a book. I am sensible his other busi- 
ness allows him little time for these things, and 

therefore I cannot hasten him so much as I 

might otherwise do.” 

The publication of this Correspondence affords 
interesting evidence of the changes which had 
taken place in Newton's mind respecting certain 
portions of the ‘ Principia’ subsequently to its 
first publication. We are disappointed, how- 
ever, as to the number of letters now published. 
Professor Rigaud, who devoted much time to 
the facts connected with the publication of the 
‘ Principia,’ speaks of this Correspondence as 
amounting to nearly three hundred letters,— 
whereas those in the volume before us amount 
to only eighty-five. It is stated, however, 
in the preface that the collection originally 
contained about twenty or thirty additional 
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letters, which were borrowed by Conduit, 
who was collecting materials for the Life of 
Newton, but which were never returned; and 
Mr. Edleston adds, that he supposes they will 
be found among the Newton papers in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Portsmouth. As these 
letters refer to a very important period in the 
history of the publication of the second edition 
of the ‘ Principia,’ it was the duty of Mr. Edle- 
ston to have made an attempt to include them 
in his volume,—or, at least, to have enabled 
himself to speak with greater certainty as to their 
existence and present place of deposit. 

The published letters, however, are suffi- 
ciently numerous to show that Newton was 
most desirous that the new edition of the ‘ Prin-’ 
cipia’ should not be committed to press until it 
had undergone effectual revision. The following 
letter to Cotes is illustrative of this feeling.— 


“Sr_lI received both your Letters & am sensible 
that I must try three or four experiments before I 
can answer your former. My time has been taken 
up partly with removing to this house, partly with 
journeys about purchasing a house for the Royal 
society & partly w*® settling some matters in the 
Mint in order to go on w'® y¢ coynage that I have 
had no time to take these matters into consideration, 
but hope wthin a fortnight to try the experiments & 
settle the matters in doubt & beg the favour that you 
will let the press stay till you hear from me again. 

“Tam Yo™ most faithfull friend 
& humble Servant 

“London. Octob 27, 1710. “Ts, NEwTon,” 
“* For the Rad Mr Corrs Professor of 

Astronomy, at his chamber in Trinity 

College in Cambridge.” 

Independently of the letters referring to the 
‘ Principia,’ there are others more or less con- 
nected with Newton which bear on the scien- 
tific history of his period. But before dismiss- 
ing the ‘Principia’ collection, we must lay 
before our readers the letter of Newton to 
Richard Bentley in answer to a request by the 
latter to be informed what books should be read 
prior to entering on the study of the ‘Prin- 
cipia.’— 

“Next after Euclid’s Elements the Elements of 
y® Conic sections are to be understood. And for 
this end you may read either the first part of y® Ele- 
menta Curvarum of John De Witt, or De la Hire'’s 
late treatise of y® conick sections, or D® Barrow's 
epitome of Apollonius. For Algebra read first 
Barth(ol)in’s introduction & then peruse such Pro- 
blems as you will find scattered up & down in 
y® Commentaries on Cartes’s Geometry & other 
Alegraical (sic) writings of Francis Schooten. I do 
not mean y* you should read over all those Commen- 
taries, but only y® solutions of such Problems as you 
‘will here & there meet with. You may meet with 
De Witt’s Elementa curvarem & Bartholin’s intro- 
duction bound up together wt Carte’s Geometry and 
Schooten’s commentaries. For Astronomy read first 
y® short account of y® Copernican System in the end 
of Gassendus’s Astronomy & then so much of Mer- 
cator’s Astronomy as concerns y® same system & the 
new discoveries made in the heavens by Telescopes 
in the Appendix. These are sufficient for under- 
standing my book: but if you can procure Hugenius’s 
Horologium oscillatorium, the perusal of that will 
make you much more ready. At y® first perusal of 
my Book it’s enough if you understand y® Proposi- 
tions wt some of y® Demonstrations w°" are easier 
then the rest. For when you understand y® easicr 
they will afterwards give you light into y® harder. 
When you have read y® first 60 pages, pass on to 
y® 34 Book & when you see the design of that 
you may turn back to such Propositions as you shall 

ave a desire to know, or peruse the whole in order 
if you think fit.” 

The originals of several letters in the latter 
— of the volume are in the archives of the 
-Royal —~“ - and have been already published. 
Others are from originals in the possession of 

rivate individuals; a fact which renders Mr. 

dleston’s apathy respecting the supposed Ports- 





mouth letters unaccountable, since it shows that 





his editorship is not confined to documents in 
the possession of Trinity College. 

We are tempted by several other letters,— 
but shall confine ourselves to that which follows; 
premising that it refers to some red earth called 
after Boyle, and which that philosopher had 
a recipe for combining with mercury so as to 
“multiply” gold. Locke had sent Newton 
some of this earth,—and here we have Newton’s 
answer respecting it.— 

“You have sent much more earth then I ex- 
pected. For I desired only a specimen, having no 
inclination to prosecute the process. For in good 
earnest I have no opinion of it. But since you have 
a mind to prosecute it, I should be glad to assist you 
all I can, having a liberty of communication allowed 
me by Mr B. in one case which reaches to you if it 
be done under y® same conditions in w' I stand 
obliged to Mr B. ffor I presume you are .already 
under the same obligations to him. But I feare I 
have lost y¢ first & third part out of my pockett. I 
thank you for what you communicated to me out of 
yo™ own notes about it. StI am 

“ Yor most humble Servt 
“ Cambridge Jul 72 “Ts NEWTON. 
1692. 
“When the hot weather is over I intend to try the 
beginning tho y® success seems improbable. 
“ For Jony Lock, Esq. at Mr. Pauten’s in Dorset Court 
in Channel Row in Westminster.” 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Edleston on his 
editorial labours. With much interesting matter 
within his reach in London and at Cambridge, 
he does not exhibit that elucidatory research 
which his subject so eminently deserves. The 
correspondence is prefaced by some account of 
the ‘ Principia,’ conveyed in such obscure lan- 
guage that we were obliged to reperuse sen- 
tences to glean their meaning. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Newton's ‘Philosophie Naturalis Principia 

Mathematica,’ the most remarkable production of 
the human intellect that has yet been seen on the 
earth, whose mysterious path through space was first 
explained in its pages, was published about the middle 
of the year 1687, a few weeks after his appearance 
before James’s Ecclesiastical Commission as the 
upholder of the rights of his University and the laws 
of the realm against the aggressions of arbitrary 
power.” 
Then, we are told that the sensation ‘“ which 
it produced” was long remembered even by 
those who saw but darkly that the veil was now 
raised from the face of Nature. 

Some extracts from the Bursar’s books rela- 
tive to Newton’s income when a Fellow of 
Trinity College, show that during that period 
of his college life he was by no means a poor 
man. Here are his receipts as Fellow during 
1675.— 

“ Oct. 11, 1675. 

Rec? then my wages as fellow for the 

whole year ending Mich, last 

My livery for the same year 

Pandoxator voted 1673 . . . . 

3} dividend voted last audit 1674 . 


£2 13 
113 
5 0 
12 10 


io -2 * «ee «ee 
“ By me, Isaac Newton.” 
To these sources of income must be added 
his professorship, which brought him in 100/., 
—and his hereditary estate, which yielded 80/. 
per annum. 
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Complete Works of “ Figaro’’( Mariano deLarra ) 
—([Obras Completas de Figaro, §c.] Vols. 
XLVII. and XLVIII. of the ‘Collection of 
the best Spanish Authors.’ Paris, Baudry. 

WE have some arrears to settle with M. Bau- 

dry; whose useful labours in republication 

have produced several new volumes since we 
last noticed his “ Collection of Spanish Authors” 

[ Athen. No. 1090]. Having closed the list of 

older writers with three solid tomes of mys- 





tical divinity [see a notice of the first of these, 


Athen. No. 1036], his later issues have 
devoted to the literature of the nineteenth Cen. 
tury :—one of the most popular figures of which 
was exhibited to our readers in the per af 
Zorilla [ Athen. Nos. 1035 and 1038]. In the 
sketch of that poet’s career, it was related 
how he first became known by reciting some 
verses at the funeral ceremony of Mariano 
José de Larra,—the celebrated “Figaro” 
the Madrid journals,—cut off by suicide in his 
28th year, in the height of a reputation rarel 
attained by one so young. The two vole 
now before us, containing his newspaper writ. 
ings, as well as those published in his real 
name, prove that his reputation was not jj 
deserved. Of all the modern Spanish pens tha 
we know his would be named as by far the 
most acute, original, and spirited. Among, 
crowd of contemporaries, who either are mere 
mimics of foreign style and ideas or bad copy; 
of some older native models the feeling of Lt bry 
they have lost and cannot restore,—Larra stands 
out with an attitude and expression of his own, 
In him we recognize once more something of 
the proper growth of the Spanish soil. He shows 
us how a man of genius can turn into the ney 
interests, the altered literary channels and de. 
signs of the nineteenth century, a vein of the 
same racy national character and humour which 
delights us in the Mendoza or Quevedo of 
ages. He is modern all over; but not, hike 
most of his time, by the bare adoption of trans. 
Pyrenzan fashions. He is Spanish all over; 
but not so as to affect a return to modes that 
prevailed before the literature of his coun 
was choked up by foreign influences. Of 
the younger Peninsular writers he appears to 
us to have the most of those qualities—apt to 
create a new school of letters at once truly 
national and appropriate to modern times— 
which alone are likely to restore the ancient 
honour of Spanish genius. The untimely los 
of gifts, so rare and so much wanted as thes, 
may well be deplored :—still more deplorable 
was the occasion of that loss: the wreck of a 
fine intellect by the want of moral conduct. What 
might not have been done for Spain by one 
who had done so much already, had time been 
given to mature and develope his origi 
powers,—had domestic virtues preserved for 
better days an existence which passion drove 
off the stage almost before it had begun to tread 
with the firmness of manhood! 

It may seem strange that a writer so full of 
national character should have had to learn the 
Castilian asa foreign language. Larra was bornin 
Madrid (in 1809); but his father, a physicianof 
some repute, having a medical charge in the In- 
perial army, followed it to France in 1812, and 
remained there for six years; during which the 
boy forgot his native tongue, and on returning 
to Spain had to study it anew. The education 
there given him was as good as the extant schools 
could afford; he learned quickly, but did not, 
like many precocious talents, disappoint the 
promise of his early years. At the usual tim 
he went to college, where his father wished 
him to study law; but here the derangement of 
his course began with “a mysterious circum 
stance,” that made him quit the University d 
Valladolid. After some attempts to continue 
his studies at Valencia, he was called by the 
influence of friends, who gained him some public 
appointment, to Madrid. Here, however, 
soon shook off a charge which he had neve 
liked, and threw himself on literature fr 
support. After this, he soon took another 
rash step in marrying, at twenty, a wife whom 
he did not long treat with common respect, 
forsook for other amours. Altogether, his pe 
sonal dispositions and conduct were not such # 
lead to happiness or credit. He is described # 
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morose and suspicious In temper, and prone 
to fits of dejection which excesses were not 
likely to cure:—while flattered and popular 
abroad, he was wretched at home. For the 
last five years of his life every other uneasiness 
was aggravated by an intrigue with a mar- 
ried woman, who felt or feigned so much re- 
morse at the connexion as sufficed to trouble 
it, and at length peremptorily broke it off. 
[arra vainly tried to dissuade her from this 
step; and, after the last interview, finding 
her inflexible, at once went home, and blew 
out his brains with a pistol before a looking- 
class. In the house, it is said, the cause of 
the noise was not suspected; the children of 
the unfortunate man were the first to discover 
the catastrophe on entering the room some 
hours afterwards. This was on the 3rd of 
February 1837,—he had not yet completed his 
28th year. 

The reputation he had enjoyed for some time 
before his death was gained by his success as a 
newspaper writer. In a kind of composition of 
but recent growth in Spain he surpassed all who 
went before him; and has not since, we appre- 
hend, been approached by any of his followers 
in the same career. Indeed, there are few 


specimens of ephemeral writing in any country 
at once more apt than his for present effect 
and better able to bear the test of re-perusal 


afterwards. The stranger, however indifferent 
to the shifts of Peninsular politics, or to the 
strife between Carlist and Christino, is attracted 
to some even of the most local of Figaro’s 
articles by his pungency and address. The 
lively exposition, the happy anecdote, the quaint 
humour, and a certain tone of masculine con- 
tempt under a show of jesting, give a remark- 
able life to his spirited essays. When it is 
remembered that every free-spoken journalist 
in Spain lies under a censorship which has 
never yet been wholly relaxed during the most 
liberal of its administrations, —that many of 
Figaro’s sharpest sallies were either suppressed 
or tamed in order to pass the barrier, we may 
well praise the skill that showed so much point 
under these conditions,—and give credit for 
more that might have been said had liberty of 
speech been permitted. Yet perhaps this sup- 
position may err. The gall of the satirist must 
often be pressed before it will flow; and it may 
be that the irritation of a restraint falling short 
af total prohibition, while it provoked resistance, 
only sharpened the address with which forbidden 
atticles were adapted to pass without stoppage, 
—a consideration not to be overlooked in any 
view of limited censorship. Here it may be that 
the middle way is not the safest. It is one, at 
all events, in which no press laws have hitherto 
been able to keep either writers or examiners of 
their writings. 
_ Larra began his career under Calomarde, 
in 1833, with a periodical of his own, called the 
Pobrecito Hablador (‘Talkative Poor Gentle- 
man’)—as a decided liberal: and was forced to 
cease its publication in a few months. Under the 
Monarchy of the Estatuto, his articles signed 
“Figaro” came out, some in the Revista Espaiiola, 
others in the Observador, and later in the Es- 
paiiol. In these we find the writer by degrees 
detaching himself from the party he first 
&poused :—whose sincerity or vigour he had 
little reason to admire. He does not, however, 
g0 to the opposite side entirely ; but takes, as 
it were, an Ishmaelite position, shooting at 
follies, knaveries, and oppressions on all sides, 
ma ground of sceptical distrust in men’s 
professions and promises, which tended — as 
Suspicions always will—towards a certain shade 
conservatism. In this bias the growing 


Weight of private vexations may have had a 


share:—his later essays are not less pointed 





or clever than before: but they are often severe 
where in early days they would have been 
humorous. A certain caustic mockery takes 
place of more genial wit; and the satirist begins 
to fall out with the species itselfinstead of assailing 
its deformed specimens only. Perhaps it was 
well for Larra’s fame that he died when he did 
—unless time would have reformed his dispo- 
sition—which is not very likely.—The freedom 
of his pen was certainly not improving with his 
years, and there are papers in the Podrecito 
Hablador brighter in a= ne than any of his 
later pieces, and quite as masculine as the best 
of those. 

Larra was not merely eminent as a writer of 
political “leaders.” He composed a novel on 
the story of the Troubadour Macias, some 
original comedies, and some translated from 
the French ; but these are not his titles to praise. 
For literary criticism, of the drama especially, he 
had a high repute. His notices are always sen- 
sible and well expressed; he shows a delicate 
and just perception of all that belongs to the 
detail, to the practical effects of a theatrical 
work; and though he seems to have known 
little of the higher laws of zsthetics, his good 
sense often leads him right in particular judg- 
ments, where the philosophy of his art would 
have taught him to perceive an universal rule. 

Beyond this, he was a lively observer and 
dexterous painter of manners. Of these he 
has left some admirable sketches—of all his 
writings the most acceptable to foreign readers. 
In these Retratos de costumbres, we find much 
of what is peculiar in the usages and disposition 
of the people, in the ways of thinking and living 
in Madrid, set down with a skill that belongs 
to the higher order of essays. From such 
articles a stranger will gain a better notion of 
some features of a country but little known 
than he could easily acquire at once even in 
Spain itself.—They will hereafter be precious on 
the spot, as preserving aspects of society in a 
time of change, when these shall have been 
replaced by other customs and other follies, 

From these compositions we shall take a 
specimen or two of Larra’s manner as a limited 
space will admit.—We should have liked to give 
one or two of his political pieces, which may be 
placed by the best of the kind in France or 
England. But to do justice to these so much 
of the history of the time must be first explained, 
that the commentary and the text would over- 
flow all permitted bounds. 

The following pictures explain themselves.— 

We are bound to confess that our native land is 
not a country in which men live in order to eat :— 
we may give thanks, on the contrary, if we eat in 
order to live:—this, in truth, is not the only point 
in which we show how little we love ourselves: 
there is no species of entertainment in which we are 
not wanting: there is no sort of convenience we are 
not destitute of. ‘“ What a strange land is this!” 
exclaimed to me, not a month since, a foreigner who 
had come to study our customs. It must be observed, 
indeed, for truth’s sake, that the stranger was French; 
and that your Frenchman of all men in the world is the 
least apt to comprehend the monotonousandsepulchral 
silence of our Spanish way of life.—“There will no 
doubt be races here on a grand scale,” he said to me 
the first thing in the morning. “ We will make a 
point of seeing them.”——“ Pardon me, sir,” I replied, 
“there are no races here.”’—“ What, do not the 
young men of family like the course ?—Do not the 
horses even go at full speed here ?"—“ Not even 
horses." Let us go a-shooting, then.”—* There is 
no shooting here; we have neither the where nor 
the what."—“ We will go then to see the carriages 
promenade.”—“ Carriages there are none.”—“ Very 
good, to some country house where we can pass an 
agreeable day.”—‘ There are no country houses, 
we do not pass agreeable days.”—“ But surely there 
are a thousand different kinds of amusement, as every 
where else in Europe; public gardens for dancing— 





on a smaller scale, may be; but you have your 
Tivoli, your Ranelagh, — your Champs Elysées— 
some kind of diversion for the public.”—“ There is 
nothing for the public, the public does not divert 
itself.” It is worth seeing the foreigner’s face of 
wonder when he is frankly informed that the Spanish 
public either feels in itself no want of amusement, 
or amuses itself like the wise man (for in this respect 
all may pass for such) with its own thoughts. My 
foreign friend thought I wished to impose on his 
credulity ;—and said at last, with a look between 
discomfiture and resignation, “ Patience, then :—we 
will content ourselves with going to the balls and 
soirées given in private houses of good society.’’— 
“Gently, good sir,” I interposed, “it may be as 
well to tell you, as the proverb says, there are no 
fowls, and you come asking for eggs. In Madrid 
there are no balls, no soirées. Everybody talks or 
prays, or does what he likes at home, with three or 
four intimate friends—and that is all.” * * As 
for the poor middle class folks whose limits are 
every day growing fainter,—on this side shading into 
high society, which has now not a few intruders from 
thence—on that sinking into the lower stratum of 
the populace that are gradually assuming its habits, 
—these have one way only of amusing themselves, 
Does some holiday come round ?—Is there a mar- 
riage ?—A child born? Has the master of the house 
got a place—which in Spain is the highest pleasure 
known ? — the celebration is one and the same. 
A great hired coach, a tolerably hard bargain —filled 
with a party still harder to cram into it :—some 
six souls at the most it may contain. But papa 
gets in, and mamma, the two girls, two intimate 
friends who have been invited, a female cousin who 
just dropped in by accident, the brother-in-law, the 
nursemaid, a child of two years old, and grandfather. 
Grandmother does not go too, because she died last 
month. The door is shut, at last, with the same 
difficulty as the lid of a trunk overfilled for a long 
journey,—and now for the inn where they mean to 
dine. The hope of this grand repast, towards which 
the coach is carrying them after a fashion of its own, 
—the being borne along on high — the blushing of 
the girls who have to sit on the guests’ knees—and 
above all the absence of the daily puchero, put the 
good folks into such an excitement, that you may 
know half a league off the coach that is taking to 
the inn a family going on a party of pleasure. 


The truth of the subjoined passages from an 
essay entitled ‘Call again to-morrow’ will be 
recognized with a shiver by all who have ever 
had to visit Spain on business. A stranger 
from France is addressed to the “ Poor Gentle- 
man,” with letters of introduction. He comes 
to Madrid on several important affairs.— 

Intricate family concerns; claims on the Govern- 
ment; and some large designs besides, which he 
had formed in Paris, of investing considerable sums 
in some kind of business or manufacturing specula- 
tions, were the motives that had brought him to our 
country. Accustomed to the activity prevailing 
among our neighbours, he formally assured me 
that he meant to spend but a short time here, espe- 
cia!ly if he did not promptly meet with a safe in- 
vestment for his capital. The stranger appeared a 
man deserving my attention; I soon conceived a 
regard for him, and in the sincerity of my compassion 
tried to persuade him to return home, the sooner the 
better; provided, of course, he had any other end in 
view than a journey of pleasure. He was surprised, 
and I was forced to explain myself more clearly. 
“Look here, M. Sans-Delai (that was his name) 
you come with the design of staying a fortnight and 
expect in that time to finish your business."—* Cer- 
tainly,” he answered, “a fortnight only,—and that is 
no trifle. The first thing to-morrow, let us find out 
a genealogist for the information I want in my family 
affair; in the afternoon he can examine his registers, 
trace my pedigree, and at night I shall know how I 
stand there. As to my claims, the day after to- 
morrow I send them in, fortified by the proofs he 
will have given me, and duly legitimated, and as this 
will be a thing of clear and undeniable justice (for 
in that case only I shall pursue my right), the cause 
will be decided on the third day, and I shall have 
what belongs tome. As to my money speculations, 
my proposals will be offered on the fourth day. They 
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will be found good or bad, accepted or refused, on 
the spot,—_this on the fifth day. On the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, I visit the sights of Madrid, rest 
on the ninth; take my place in the diligence on the 
tenth, unless I have a mind to stay a little longer, and 
so return home :—there are still five days of the 
fifteen to spare.” When M. Sans-Delai had 
reached this point, I tried to repress a burst of 
laughter that had been nearly choking me for some 
minutes; and though good manners supported me in 
stifling the untimely merriment, it could not keep 
from rising to my lipsa gentle smile of pity and 
astonishment, in spite of myself, at his plans of 
execution. ‘“ Allow me, M. Sans-Delai,” I said, 
with a manner serio-comic, “allow me to invite 
you to dine with me on the day which completes 
your five months’ stay in Madrid. * * * I assure 


you that within the first fortnight of your reckon.’ 


Ing you will not have got speech even of one of 
the persons whose assistance you require.” * * * 
The following morning came : we set out in company 
to seek a genealogist ; which could only be done by 
asking from friend to friend, and from one acquaint- 
ance to another :—at last we heard of one, but the 
worthy man, confounded at our haste, frankly de- 
clared that he must take due time; we pressed him, 
and at length as a great favour he said that we might 
call on him ina few days. I smiled, and we went 
away. Three days passed, we went again. “Call 
to-morrow,” the servant answered, “my master is not 
up yet.” Next day “Call to-morrow,” she said, 
“for he is just gone out.” “Call to-morrow,” was 
the reply the day after, “for master is taking his 
siesta.” On the Monday following “Call to-morrow, 
for he is at the bull fight to-day.” On what day, at 
what hour can you see a Spaniard? At length we 
did see him. “ Please to call again to-morrow,” 
said he, “for I have forgotten something. Call to- 
morrow, the papers are not yet copied out fairly.” By 
the end of the fortnight the copy was ready; but my 
friend had asked for particulars of the name Diez,— 
and the man had understood him Diaz—the in- 
formation was useless. While expecting what the 
new search might bring, I said no more to my 


friend; who had already lost all hope of getting 


within sight of his ancestors. It was clear that in 
default of this first step the subsequent claims could 
not take place. For the proposals he thought of 
making in respect of various undertakings of utility, 
a translator had to be engaged: the translator led us 
the same dance as the genealogist had done; from 
day to day he kept us to the month's end. We found 
that he required with the utmost urgency money to 
subsist on daily; while at the same time he could 
never find a moment of leisure for his work. The 
copyist afterwards did just the same, besides filling 
his transcripts with falsities; for a writer who can 
write properly is not to be found in this country. 
This was not all—a tailor was twenty days in making 
a coat that he had been ordered to finish in twenty- 
four. hours :—the shoemaker with his delays obliged 
my friend to buy a pair of ready-made boots—the 
laundress required a fortnight to wash one of his 
shirts, and the hatter to whom he sent his hat for an 
alteration in the brim kept him for two days at home 
with a bare head. His acquaintances and friends 
never kept a single appointment, nor sent word that 
they could not come, nor once answered his notes. 
* * * Meanwhile, as time went on, he had sent into 
Government a proposal of important improvements 
in a branch I need not here specify,—it was, how- 
ever, supported by excellent recommendations. Four 
days afterwards we called to learn the result of our 
applications. ‘Call again to-morrow,’ said the 
porter. “The officer of the Board is not at the 
office to-day.“ Sc nething serious must have de- 
tained him,” said I to myself. We went to take a 
walk, and met—what an accident !—the officer of 
the Board in the Retiro Gardens most busily en- 
gaged in enjoying with his wife the sunshine of our 
clear Madrid winter. On Tuesday, the next day, the 
porter said, “Call again to-morrow—his worship the 
Gfficer of the Board does not give audience to-day.” 
—*“ Some important business on his hands, no doubt,” 
said I. But as I am a kind of devil, and have been 
an imp in my time, I took occasion to peep through 
a key-hole. His worship was standing before the 
brasier making a paper cigar, and looking at a 
charade in the Correo (newspaper) which I dare say 





was hard enough to guess. “ It is impossible that we 
should see him to-day,” I said to my companion; 
“ his worship in fact is extremely busy.” 

So the comedy of idleness and procrastination 
oes on, through many other details of the same 
ind, described with equal ca ae until at 

length poor M.Sans-Delai, having lostsix months’ 
time, and effected not one of the objects he ex- 
pected to have done within a fortnight, returns 
home in despair,—“ taking back to his foreign 
country an admirable notion of our customs,— 
with this for his leading observation: ‘that for 
six months he had been unable to do anything 
in Spain,—but call again to-morrow.’”’ 

This picture bears the date of 1833 :—it is, 
we have some reason to think, as true at this 
moment as it was seventeen years since. The 
bad habits that spring from certain national 
propensities, depraved by the misgovernment of 
ages, are not corrected in one generation. Yet 
they are surely in the way of being cured when 
pens such as Larra’s begin to lay their defects 
open to public notice and ridicule:—and al- 
though the press of Spain is not yet free from 
many restraints more fatal to its better ends 
than preventive of some of its worst abuses, 
still this organ, lame though it be, is a potent 
as well as a new instrument in the hand of im- 
provement,—in the presence of which a state 
of things that prevailed in days of complete 
obscurity and silence can never return; while 
by degrees, however slowly, light creeps in, 
prejudices are sapped, and a public opinion 
is growing up—even in spite of the civil pro- 
hibitions or military violences applied to keep 
down an influence that all kinds of despotism 
instinctively fear. That the Spanish press 
should have many leaders like Larra is, however, 
by no means to be expected. He was one of 
the rarer kind that in countries even more apt 
than his to favour political satire and the direc- 
tion of lively endowments to public ends, must 
always be exceptional figures. In other days 
he might have been a writer of famous books, 
—fit,as we have said, to rank with other masters 
of Spanish humour; the nineteenth century called 
for quite a different task ; and he performed it well. 
His work is of a kind that rarely gives more 
than a fugitive notoriety ; but he so handled it 
as to deserve a name that will probably be 
remembered long after the interests he discussed 
have become obsolete. 





A Descriptive Geography and brief Historical 
Sketch of Palestine. By Rabbi Joseph Schwarz. 
Translated by Isaac Leeser. Philadelphia, 
A. Hart. 

To the contemplative and devout, Palestine 

presents many attractions. It is the home of 

Judaism and the cradle of Christianity :—two 

systems which have exercised the mightiest in- 

fluence over the destinies of the human family. 

Hence it is rich in time-honoured and hallowed 

associations. The Jew regards it as the heritage 

of his race, of which his forefathers gained pos- 
session by a series of marvellous victories, and 
to which he hopes that his descendants may one 
day return in triumph. It awakens in his mind 
heart-stirring recollections of patriarchs, kings, 
leaders, priests and prophets; of the remark- 
able vicissitudes that his nation has undergone, 
the mighty deliverances wrought in its behalf, 
and the heavy calamities that have befallen it. 

This is especially true of Jerusalem—the Holy 

City. There stood the Temple,—that proudest 

monument of his country’s greatness, — that 

magnificent shrine of the national religion. 

There, too, the Jewish polity was finally over- 

thrown after a siege unparalleled for its horrors. 

To the Christian, Palestine is an object of yet 

further and deeper interest, as the scene of the 

incidents recorded in the New Testament. It 
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is associated in his thoughts with the birth life, 
sufferings, death, and burial of the great Founder 
of his religion. No wonder, then, that man 4 
pilgrim should have directed his steps thithe 
—that it should be visited by man : 

- ¥ modern, 
travellers! 

It is difficult, however, in the present de 
to identify particular spots with any 
to certainty. Not only have the names ¢ 
many places been changed, but the effeety 
of time have been aggravated by superstition, 
The true position of spots which it is mog 
desired to fix, is obscured by wild monkish 
legends. The author of the work before us eo. 
siders himself more qualified for getting at the 
truth than scholars and travellers in gen 
inasmuch as he resided on the spot for sixtee, 
years, knows the languages necessary to 
on investigations with success, and is familiar 
with Hebrew literature,—which he thinks the 
most copious and trustworthy source of informs. 
tion. These are undoubtedly rare advantages, 
But it is a question whether they are not mor 
than counterbalanced by the strong Jewish 
dilections, illiberality, and boastful spirit which 
he too often displays. Other disadvantages are 
specified in the translator’s preface with a can. 
dour truly remarkable. It seems, the work was 
originally written in Hebrew,—or rather that 
mixed dialect which is used by modern Jews 
for Hebrew. Besides the printed copy of the 
original, the translator had a German MS, 
version, executed by several hands, but revised 
by the author. With these resources he found 
the task of translation very difficult, on account 
of the diversities of style, the material devia. 
tions of the German version from the original, 
and his own want of familiarity with the lan 
guage of the latter. In spite of all these drav- 
backs, the book is not without its value, as con- 
taining the independent researches and personal 
observations of one who has lived long in the 
country which he describes, and is well ac 

uainted with the languages and literature 
} er which alone correct knowledge can be 
obtained. 

The geographical portion of the work has 
been very carefully prepared. All the principal 
mountains, plains, rivers, and towns are noticed: 
—most of them, however, with such brevity as 
to detract from the interest. The author thus 
describes the plain of Jordan.— 

“This plain of the Jordan, the romantic beauty of 
which is truly astonishing, is the most agreeable dis 
trict of all Palestine. It is traversed by the Jordan 
in its whole length. On both sides of this clear river, 
the water of which is very agreeable for drinking, are 
found the most varied trees, the green branches of 
which are so closely interwoven with each other that 
they form the most beautiful natural arbours, under 
the agreeable and refreshing shadow of which the 
traveller passes from one to the other, as though he 
walked in a pleasure-garden, laid out so designedly 
by the hand of man. The ear of the wanderers 
here delighted by the soft rushing of the Jordan, 
combined with the harmonious song of birds, which 
fill the air with natural melodies; and the eye 8 
ravished by a view of the banks of the river, brilliant 
their green ornaments, and the beams of the majestie 
sun, as they penetrate the thick foliage.” 

In no other author can we find so favourable 
a description either of the river or of its baaks 
Josephus tells us that it flows through the midst 
of the sea of Gennesareth ; and, after a 
an extensive desert, empties itself into the Dea 
Sea. In another chapter, he says the plain 
scorched in summer, unhealthy, and wate 
by no other stream than the Jordan. Burek- 
hardt says, in the northern se of the valley, 
“the greater part of the ground ws @ pa 
dando which a ce jo only are cultivated 
by the Bedawin.” Buckingham describes 


plain near Jericho as “generally unfertile, the 
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in many places encrusted with salt, 


small heaps of a white powder like 

scattered at short intervals over its 

.” A gentleman who visited the Holy 

[and last spring says, the Jordan, from Jericho 
to the Dead Sea, ‘‘ possesses nothing that is 


picturesque, unless in so desert and desolate a 
the trees and shrubs with which its 
hanks are fringed can be considered so.” 
‘nson states that where he crossed the river 
—at a point far below the spot usually visited— 


was “no sign of vegetation along the 
= banks, and Tittle, if any, in the valley 
ne :” but that further up the river there were 
more vegetation to be seen and many trees. He 
ks of the river as a ‘‘discoloured stream,” 
water being of “‘a clayey colour.” The 
traveller to whom we just now alluded says,— 
“The appearance of the stream was not tempt- 
ing, as the water is certainly the muddiest and 
most disagreeable in appearance I ever remem- 
ber to have seen—far more so than from read- 
ing 1 had expected.”—-All seem to agree as to 
the astonishing rapidity of the current and the 
sweetness of the water. Our author tells us 
that “in the neighbourhood of Jericho, the 
bathers are compelled to tie themselves with 
, to prevent their being swept off by the 
idity of the current.” It is rather remark- 
tine that he should not have referred to the 
annual rise of the Jordan, and the dispute with 
regard to the overflowing of its banks. 

Jerusalem naturally occupies considerable 
space in the present treatise. In describing the 
walls, the writer boasts of having surpassed all 
who have preceded him, by discovering the 
tme position of the tower called Hippicus in 
pa wg and used as his starting point.— 

“No investigator [he says] has hitherto been able 
togive even a mere approximation to a definition 
of the part of the “aa this tower + se 
stood, and it is universally put, although quite 
atitrarily, by all the learned who desire to de- 
scribe - om — Jerusalem, on - 
wetern side thereof,_that is to say, on the 
got occupied by the modern Kallai, the so- 
eled Tower of David, whence it has become at 

t in a measure the fashion te call the Kallai 
na of Hippicus, and the walls of Jerusalem 
arethus traced from this starting point. No one has 
hitherto been able to controvert this hypothesis, 
because there were no counter proofs that Hippicus 
had not stood on this spot. I am, therefore, greatly 
rejoiced that I have succeeded, by means of a careful 
investigation of our faithful and credible writings, to 
obtain ors — as to the true position of the 
Hippieus of Josephus.” 

After such a flourish of trumpets, would any- 
body expect the following admission at the 
close of an elaborate inquiry ?— 

“It is a most difficult problem to determine any- 

accurate and certain from the above description 
of Josephus; since with all our exertions we could 
scarcely discover any remains of all these ancient 
walls; wherefore we must be satisfied with something 
— or ‘not unlikely.” 

binson, with more modesty, argues in favour 
of the western wall. Whether his conclusion 
be nearer the truth, we shall not pretend to 

e,—but, at any rate, it is not fair to say 
that he has adopted it quite arbitrarily. 

€ account given in this volume of the Dead 

agrees in the main with the descriptions of 
others ; a er that “every morning 
ascend such strong sulphurous vapours 

the waters that Gey on ~ seen at a cout 
ce,'—while Robinson, who was near the 

ores for five days, “ nowhere perceived either 
Rolsome smell or noxious vapour arising from 
its bosom.” Other observers support > Pecan 
5 ue extreme nauseousness and buoyancy of 
water are well known. It is said, somewhat 

J y, that nothing will sink in it; and 
oephus relates, that some men who could not 





swim were ordered by Vespasian to be thrown 
in, with their hands tied behind them,—but not 
one was drowned. In the journal of a recent 
visitor we find it stated, that though he could 
lie, sit, stand, or float in it, ordinary swimming 
was impossible, since all attempts to keep his 
feet and tegs sufficiently deep completely failed. 
A similar statement is made by the author of 
‘ Eothen.’ 

After a brief survey of the animal, vegetable 
and mineral productions of Palestine, our author 
concludes with a summary of the history of 
the Holy Land from the destruction of the 
Temple under Titus to the present time. His 
account of the first crusade is strongly tinged 
with party spirit. Some of his tales have as 
fabulous an air as the monkish legends for which 
he expresses such contempt; and in one case, 
even the translator—himself a Jew—avows his 
disbelief. Speaking of the bombardment of 
Jerusalem in September 1825, he says:— 

“ But something incredible occurred in this bom- 

bardment, and I could myself, I confess, scarcely 
believe it, if I were not firmly persuaded of its truth 
and could assure all my readers that it actually so 
occurred. Thousands on thousands of cannon balls 
were thrown into the city without doing the least 
harm, and they appeared to have lost their destruc- 
tive power. They fell everywhere, in the courts, 
houses, and dwellings, without killing or wounding 
any one. Children played in the open court-yards 
and places; and they often saw a terrible cannon 
ball fly in their midst, without touching one of them, 
and falling harmless near their feet. My friend was 
sitting in company with several others, when suddenly 
a ball came flying through the window over their 
heads, and remained fixed in a hole in the wall left 
there for ventilation, in the opposite direction; had 
it rebounded, it would have caused a frightful havoc 
among the persons assembled there. The balls 
occasionally passed between people sitting near each 
other, without injuring any one. At length the 
people became so indifferent to the bombardment, 
that they walked fearlessly about the streets, so 
strong was the conviction that a higher power pro- 
tected Jerusalem.” 
This is remarkable enough :—but what is still 
more strange is, that the only person wounded 
was a Jew. The translator asks, whether the 
small amount of execution done may not have 
originated in unskilful gunnery ? 

Either the author or the translator has shown 
a want of familiarity with Greek in explaining 
the derivation of Heliopolis:— which we are 
told comes “from Helis, the sun, and polis, 
town.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sketches of Character; or, Reminiscences of 
Affection, by Jane Kennedy.—Miss Kennedy’s 
‘*sketches” have probably already answered her 
purpose, since they appear at the close of a 
goodly subscription list. She will not therefore 
be disconcerted to hear that they seem to us 
pictures of very foolish people,—the like of whom 
we have never met and do not desire to meet in 
the world. A Mary who conceives that Mr. 
Dickens should be dealt with by Mayors and Alder- 
men because he has depicted low persons,—a 
Weller—a Miggs—a Gamp, &c.—A Lord de Basset 
who rushes up to Emma, regardless of the pre- 
sence of many lookers-on, and exclaims ‘‘Give me, 
oh, give me thy heart,”—a Miss Montgomery, who 
writes to Mr. Warren (not the novelist, but the 
Warrenologer) because of the exquisite pleasure 
which she derives from his epistles, —such persons, 
we submit, however qualified they may be to take 
saloon berths in any ‘ship of fools” which Char- 
latanry and Conceit may please to command, are 
hardly subjects for serious panegyric.—Yet, seri- 
ously and in good set earnest are they praised by 
Miss Jane Kennedy, and of such are her “reminis- 
cences.” 

Conscience: a Tale of Life—is a story of 
diametrically opposite quality, ‘‘ put forward,” 
as its preface apprises us, by its inexperienced 





= 
writer, with much hesitation. Those whoare unused 
to the fashions of the time will be surprised, after 
such a deprecatory preface, at being invited to 
partake of a tale intended, so far as we can make 
out, once more to open the great “‘ Rich and Poor” 
question. Does it never seem to those who are 
burning to do good, that this is precisely the subject 
of subjects which is beyond the treatment of the 
“inexperienced”? Rashadvocacy, unfair statement, 
such haste in the adjustment of the scales as des- 
troys their balance, are hardly to be avoided under 
the circumstances ; and with them is apt to come 
that secondary desire to trade, which is the poison 
of death to all philanthropic endeavour.—Every 
one may, and should, work for the highest motives 
and to the best purposes; but the work of the 
scholar is, to learn to think—to compare,—in place 
of rushing forward to offer in the pulpit that 
prattle in which there is more of the parrot than 
of the preacher. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Living Physician. 
Edited by L. F. C.—The title of this volume 
explains whence the author derives his inspi- 
rations,—the ‘Living Physician” being a poor 
copy of the ‘‘ Late” one personated in so popular 
a form by Mr. Warren. We have the death-rat- 
tles, the spasmodic twitches, the angelic sufferings, 
and the. monstrous confessions collected by the 
original re-enacted with the strongest determina- 
tion to produce a close copy,—but done, let it 
be added, in a country-practitioner style. We 
will not trouble our ers with extracts in con- 
firmation of our own assurance that the “ Living 
Physician”—this medical man of Little Pedlington 
—is one whom the sane and the sensible need not 
injure their digestions nor flutter their nerves by 
consulting. 

Emperors of Rome from Augustus to Constantine, 
being a continuation of the ‘History of Rome.’ By 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray.—We have no hesitation in 
saying, that this is one of the best histories of the 
Roman Empire for children and young people 
which have come under our notice. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Gray has made herself acquainted with at least 
some of the more important ancient writers on the 
subject of which she treats, and also with the cri- 
ticisms of Niebuhr and other modern investigators 
of Roman history. Where she confines her task 
to the actual record of events—description of modes 
of government—geography of places,—in short, 
where she simply writes historical outlines,—she 
errs but seldom, and then not in material points. 
It is only when she ceases to narrate and a 
to generalize, that we find ourselves compelled to 
stop and enter protests. To her summary—her 
philosophy of the Imperial history—we except as 
altogether untrue. We wonder that so acute a 
writer should not have seen that in a popular com- 
pilation like this it would be little better than 
absurd to make a pretence about “correcting false 
views of history.” For the benefit of Mrs. Gray, 
and writers of her class, we will remind her that 
noone says the early Christians were universally per- 
secuted :—the giant she slays is of her own creation. 
Her second assertion, that men of rank and learn- 
ing were among the first converts, may be true; 
but Mrs. Gray has not made it appear. The rank 
of the Cornelius and the Claudia, on which stress is 
laid, is not known ; and as to the Fathers being phi- 
losophers, we know only that they could read and 
write—the latter very indifferently. False views 
of history are not to be corrected in this loose and 
dogmatic manner. In her proper field, that of 
select and judicious compilation, Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray has so many merits that we regret to have 
to point to these hasty generalizations. A sec- 
tarian tone is now and then perceivable in her re- 
marks, which also detracts considerably from the 
usefulness of her book. 

Progressive Exercises on the Composition of Greek 
Prose, with a Treatise on Accentuation. By the Rev. 
B. W. Beatson, M.A. Third Edition.—This is the 
third edition of Mr. Beatson’s well-known little 
work on Greek prose. It is considerably enlarged 
by the addition of a series of classical examination 
papers that have been at different times drawn up 
for University and College examinations at Cam- 
bridge. As might be expected, these papers con- 
tain passages for translation happily chosen, both 
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as tests and as means of improvement in the art 
of Greek prose composition. The notes are not 
numerous, but useful. We do not know where to 
find so complete a treatise on accentuation as is 
given here. This alone is sufficient to recommend 
the work to all who wish to write Greek prose 
with correct accentuation. Mr. Beatson has ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the student by clas- 
sifying what are generally considered arbitrary 
accents, incapable of being reduced to any system- 
atic arrangement. 

A Letter to the Home Secretary, in answer to the 
question, What should be done with our Convicts? By 
Rigby Wason.—Mr. Wason proposes the plan of 
transporting every criminal at the second convic- 
tion for life,—leaving to the colonial authorities the 


task of dealing with him subsequently. That this 


scheme would have the effect of diminishing the 
amount of crime in England may be conceded ; but 
then, the beneficial result would be gained at the 
expense of the colonies. The penal settlements are 
already restless under the infliction; more than 
one of them has even gone the length of resisting 
the orders of the imperial government. That the 
subject is one of the most difficult to deal with in 
the whole range of our home policy, we admit, with 
Mr. Wason :—but we do not consider that his pre- 
sent pamphlet contributes a solution of it. 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

THE following letter from Capt. M‘Clure to Sir 
George Back—which has been put at our disposal 
—although in some measure anticipated by Capt. 
Collinson’s despatches, is yet highly interesting, as 
illustrative of Capt. M‘Clure’s determination to do 
all in his power to carry out, at all risks, the great 
object of his expedition.— 

** Kotzebue Sound, July 28, 1850. 

“My dear Sir George,—I wish to give you a 
slight outline of our proceedings since quitting 





Plymouth ; also to put you in possession of what I 
mean to attempt in the event of my not again 
meeting with Collinson, which is at present a very 
uncertain affair. After quitting Plymouth, in about 
a week we parted company in a strong gale and 
thick weather, and did not again see each other 
until the Straits of Magellan stopped him, beating 
us only by eight days. On the 20th of April the 
Gorgon towed us both clear of the Straits, and 
upon that night we again separated,—she arriving 
at Honolulu upon the 25th of June, and we upon 
the evening of the 30th; upon which morning she 
unfortunately left, leaving me orders to proceed to 
Cape Lisburne, and then, if seeing nothing of the 
Enterprise, I have a carte blanche for my future 
guidance,—the most satisfactory directions he could 
have left. Consequently, I lost no time at Wahoa, 
going in on the 2nd of July and sailing the 4th, 
with three years of all species of provisions, com- 
mencing from September ; so you will observe that 
I have taken very good care of myself,—or, rather 
I have removed al! anxiety from the minds of the 
kind people of England for the space of three (say 
four) years concerning our fate, a time which I have 
no idea of dedicating to the study of Polar botany. 
Now, supposing that I am to follow out my plans, 
it is my purpose to push to the eastward,—say to 
130° merid.,—and then take the first good opening 
and try for Banks Land. If, however, the water 
should continue open and give me reason to imagine 
that by going further east, I could clear the pack, 
I would do this,—taking great care to avoid being 
caught in the Bight totheS.E. near Boothia. Should 
this be successful, my next care would be to reach 
the northward of Melville Island (having nothing 
to do with the south side, which comes within the 
province of Capt. Austen) and scanning as much as 
practicable among the islands by boats and travel- 
ling parties ere the ice breaks up. After that I 
would try Wellington and other Channels, and 
endeavour to get down to Jones Sound, and 
to obtain a passage through,—and so home by 
Baffin’s Bay. Now, with a favourable season 
to commence upon, which this most certainly is, 
the long continuance of south-east winds must 
send the ice to the northward and leave much 
water. I do not think I should be considered a 
visionary by stating this might be accomplished 
in two seasons, so as to enable me to get home 
in 1852, or certainly 1853. As for looking for 
winter quarters, it is a question which would not 
in the least affect my movements; so thoroughly 
convinced am I that a great part of the navigable 
season is lost by people being fearful of wintering 
in the pack, and securing the ship, which 
might be advantageously employed in prosecuting 
the object of this Expedition,—so wherever my 
onward course is stopped there will be my winter 
quarters. When much is expected, much must 
be hazarded. In the event of losing my vessel 
by endeavouring to carry into execution to the 
utmost their Lordships’ intentions, the end to be 
obtained will, I dare venture to hope, justify the 
sacrifice. None are better aware than yourself 
what the anxiety attending such a proceeding 
will be. I have the matter well considered ; my 
utmost exertions shall be cheerfully given,—the 
result I leave to the Great Disposer of all events. 
We have not taken a stud-sail in since 17° south, 
and we are now in 69° north with them still set. 
I made a straight course from Wahoa, which I 
believe is not usual, but I was obliged to attempt 
something desperate. Collinson told me he was 
going to 170° and 30° north, before shaping his 
course. So perhaps I may be still under the 
influence of some lucky planet. Now, my dear 
Sir George, if you never hear of me, don’t allow 
my fair fame to be darkened, and ever believe me 
to be with esteem and regard, your attached 
friend, Rost. M‘CLure. 

‘“N.B. I have one of the best ship’s companies 
that ever left the shores of Britain. This is, as you 
are well aware, one of the greatest satisfactions a 
commander can possess.” 

Meantime, we must add that the Colombo Observer 
gives, under date, Singapore, January 6, the fol- 
lowing story,—which it supposes to relate to the 
party of Sir John Franklin.—‘‘I have it in my 
power this month to give you later information 
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of the search which is being pr 

recovery of Sir John Franklin ‘and his pat the 
even the Admiralty itself is yet mat som 
Her Majesty’s surveying ship Herald arrived S 
from the arctic regions, vid the Sandwich Telandy 
and Hong Kong, and she has the latest 

from the far North. Near the extreme statii, 
the Russian Fur Company they learned re . 
natives that a party of white men had been e 
camped 300 or 400 miles inland, that the Rusc: 4 
had made an attempt to supply them with py, 
visions and necessaries, but that the natives, > 
are at enmity with the Russians, had frustrated al] 
attempts. No communication could be opened 
with the spot where they were said to be, as 4 
hostile tribe intervened. From the Esquimauy 
they had this vague story very satisfactorily con. 
firmed,—with the addition that the whites and 
natives having quarrelled, the former had bee 
murdered. Whether these men spoken of were 
or were not Sir John Franklin’s company, little 
hopes can now be entertained of finding them 
alive,—as their provisions must have been ey. 
pended one year, and their fuel, which is as neces- 
sary, must have all been burned out nearly tyo 
years since."—We repeat this story as we find it, 
—but attach no value to it. 





JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 

‘ Tuat the facts of Audubon’s life,” writes ¢ 
friend, ‘ are sufficiently emblazoned in his mag. 
nificent ‘ Birds of America,’ is in great measure, 
as last week stated in your journal, true. Con. 
nected with these, however, the man had a per- 
sonality so individual and so interesting as to 
claim separate memorial. With what intense and 
enthusiastic patience he laboured in making his 
collection may be illustrated by the fact, that on 
one occasion, when returning after an absence 
of some months, he found the entire colle. 
tion of his drawings destroyed, and the labours of 
many years utterly lost,—he set forth to collect 
and to draw from the beginning, all over again! 
Then, I think it was, that, impatient of the old- 
fashioned slow processes of simple water-colour- 
ing, and the elaborate finish which it involved, 
he adopted his later method of drawing,—which 
was, to employ crayons on a thin wash of water- 
colours for the plumage of his specimens, finishing 
all the finer articulations with a sharply-cut lead 
pencil. By the use of pencil, too, he defined and 
completed those massive and rich back-grounds of 
flowers, branches, &c. which he delighted to intro- 
duce into his bird pictures. I do not know whether 
other ornithological draftsmen have studied, as 
he did, from the fresh specimen immediately 
after death ;—this he had the habit of arranging 
on his easel (some have thought in positions too fan- 
tastical and forced) by the aid of needles. On this 
account, too, a process by which the more delicate 
tints of the subject could be caught ere they 
changed became an indispensable requisite. 

“ But I am rambling away to the birds when | 
meant to speak of the man. The two, however, 
were inseparable. More than twenty years ago, 
when Audubon arrived in Europe, with his port- 
folio of magnificent drawings, and without the 
slightest definite plan for their publication, he was 
certainly one of the most remarkable looking per- 
sons and most fascinating companions ever é- 
countered. At that time, besides the eagle look 
of genius which strikes home to all who have eyes 
to see, he had the remains of great personal beauty. 
It was pleasant to watch him as he walked through 
the streets of Liverpool, with his long black har 
curling on his shoulders, and his trowsers of New 
Harmony cloth, as full as petticoats, to the great 
edification of passers-by, himself innocently uncom 
scious of any singularity of appearance.—There w# 
no resisting his enthusiasm on his own subject,— 
nor the affectionate and self-engrossed earnestnes 
with which he threw himself on the sympathy and 
good offices of those who welcomed him. He 
brought his forest ways with him,—kept the habité 
of the birds,—went to roost when candles were 
lighted at Midsummer, and was up before day- 
dawn, dragging out of their beds (I shiv 
recollect) the youngsters who might be under 
same roof, to share the walk which he always 
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ise, to watch his friends as soon as the 
aie in their nests.—At that time he kept 
ost copious journal of all his impressions of 
p Jand, its things, and its men and women (a some- 
what bird's-eye view of society, perhaps) ; and not 
only did he invite every one who would to copy it, 
tut; in his unsuspiciousness, would read aloud to 
the parties described his notes of themselves, their 
doings, and their conventional un-bird-like ways. 
How racy and fresh this journal was, may be 
jnferred from the excellent interludes of wild life 
and adventures which diversify the scientific 
letter-press of the four volumes describing the 
‘Birds of America.’ Nothing in the old world 
was unnoticed ; but nothing was described in 
common language or measured according to com- 
mon standards. It would be a pity ifa record so 
sincere and so graphic should not one day see 
the light. Audubon had a keen, though imperfectly 
cultivated, sense of other arts besides his own :— 
was passionately fond of music, so far as he could 
follow it,—and loved to have poetry read to him 
while he was making his birds upon paper (for 
drawing his rapid process hardly seemed to be). 
He had all the grace, too, which the perfect 
command over every limb, great personal sym- 
metry and muscular strength could give. 

« Bven before Audubon came first to London, the 
American Woodsman had in some degree begun 
to wane before the gentleman Naturalist. The 
long hair had been cut off—the ample pan- 
taloons taken in—the journal was locked up: 
—and while he was living in Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, 


the interests of publication deepened, he became 
more and more engrossed by his task,—perhaps 
somewhat exacting of a sympathy which could 
not (after the first novelty was over) keep step 
and time with his exclusive pursuits and raptures. 
But by all who knew him, to the last hour of their 
knowledge Audubon must be recollected, not 
merely as among the men of adventure and men of 
science, but also as among the real men of 
genius, whom they have been favoured to converse 
with.” 








THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

Tue Times of Saturday last contains a letter 
from a Correspondent at Vienna, dated Febru- 
ary 9th, from which letter the following is an 
extract,— 

As everything connected with the sources of the Nile is 
likely to prove interesting to the British public, I must not 
omit to inform you that I have to-day had an interview 
with Dr. Knoblicher, the Pope’s Vicar-General in Central 
Africa, who, after having passed some years among the 
Maronites, in the Lebanon, founded an establishment at 
Khartum, at which city the main river separates into the 
White and Blue Nile. Along the former the Rev. Doctor 
travelled to within 4 deg. 9 min. of the equator. He twice 
ascended a mountain called Logwek, in the latitude above 
mentioned, and saw the Nile trending away in a south- 
westerly direction, until it vanished between two mountains. 
The last natives he met with, the Bary negroes, informed 
him that beyond those mountains the river came straight 
from the south. The Nile was in 4 deg. 45 min. north lati- 
tude 200 French metres broad (about 625 English feet) and 
from 3 to 5 metres deep. Dr. Knoblicher, a native of 
Laibach, in Carniola, and as a linguist a worthy disciple of 
Mezzofanti, is of opinion that the source of the Nile is to 
the south of the equator; and he is confirmed in this idea 
by the fact that the river was rising on the 16th of January, 
Which he considers as a consequence of the rainy season 

ving set in in districts much farther south. Dr. Kno- 
blicher left Khartum on the 13th of November, 1849, 
Teached the country of the Bary negrces, whom he esti- 
Mates at about 2,000,000, on the 16th of January, 1850, and 
arrived at Khartum again the 7th of March. The enter- 
Prising and intelligent traveller's journal is most interesting ; 
with true German patience he has noted, frequently six 
times in an hour, all the changes in the direction of the 
Tiver, the velocity of the current, the direction of the wind, 
the peculiarities of the vegetation, the appearance of the 
heavenly bodies, &e.; in short, everything which can pos- 
sibly be of interest to scientific men. It was most interest- 
ng to see his reverence filling up the map of Africa pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge agreeably 
the surveys entered in his diary. The Austrian traveller 
Will be with the Bary negroes again in November next, as 

¢ is determined to continue his researches. It was with a 
painful feeling that 1 learnt in the course of conversation 

-Knoblicher had not been able to go to the ex- 
se of a chronometer before he started on his journey; he 
Pree ertant, thermometer, barometer, &c., and ‘ Griffin’s 
tical Navigation,’ but the great essential was and still 

is wanting. 


The spot to which Dr. Knoblicher thus suc- 


I recollect his bewailing | 
his own degeneracy in getting up for a run to | 
Hampstead ‘so late as five in the morning.’—As 





ceeded in penetrating is several miles higher up 
the stream than the extreme point reached, in 
1841, by the second Turco-Egyptian Expedition 
sent by the late Mohammed Ali Pasha to discover 
the source of the Nile,—in which Expedition M. 
d’Arnaud and M. Werne took part; and the ex- 
plicit information now furnished by him respecting 
the upper course of the river sets at rest the 
question as to whether it came from the east or 
from the south, arising out of the conflicting 
statements of those two travellers. 

I may add, that the course of the river above 
4° N. lat., as described by Dr. Knoblicher, corre- 
sponds very closely with that which is marked in 
the map of ‘The Upper Nile according to Dr. 
Beke’s Hypothesis,’ published in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal for October, 1848, 
Vol. xlv. No. 90, in illustration of a paper ‘On 
the Sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the 
Moon,’ contained in the same number of that 


journal. Tam, &e. CHARLES BEKE. 
February 18. 





Whatever fears existed in odd nooks and corners 
of the public mind as to the stability of the Palace 
of Industry, may now, we conceive, be held to be 
at an end. During the past week the last tests 
have been applied to the structure without pro- 
ducing the slightest sign of weakness in any part. 
The galleries, as many of our readers well know, 
are formed by a series of bays, 24 feet square,—so 
that each bay contains 576 square feet of surface. 
By experiment and calculation, Mr. Brunel and 





other eminent engineers have found that persons 
standing in a crowd afford an average pressure of | 
50 lb. to the square foot; and that the heaviest 

men, when closely jammed together, will not afford | 
more than a hundred weight to the same area. So 

that the greatest possible weight that could be 

concentrated in any one bay of the gallery—even | 
were there no part of the space occupied by coun- 

ter, railing and articles exhibited—would not reach | 
29 tons; while each of the four columns supporting | 
the bay of gallery has been tested by a pressure of | 
15tons. Each bay is, therefore, calculated to sus- 

tain about three times the weight that can ever be | 
placed upon it by the existing arrangements. So 
far as to dead weight. The power of each com- | 
partment to resist weight combined with move- 

ment, regular and irregular, was also tested with | 
great severity. Three hundred workmen were | 
crowded into the narrow space, passed over it at a 
walk, a run, and a trot, backwards and forwards, 
hither and thither. The elasticity of the gallery 
was beautifully exhibited. The wrought-iron 
binders played up and down very slightly with the 
vibrations of the floor, but the deflexion of the 
girders was almost inappreciable to the nicest tests 
of science. The corps of Sappers and Miners after- 
wards put it to the severer test of a regular military 
march, performed in clese column. This settled 
the question of stability, and all the eminent en- 
gineers who were present expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied. These experiments, and the 
result of the ten days’ storm in January, which 
failed to shake a pillar or unroof a yard of the 
glass surface, leave no further room, so far as 
scientific knowledge and actual trial of strength 
can assure the timid, for popular misgiving. To all 
appearances, the edifice is as strong as it is un- 
questionably beautiful. 

From the Palace of Industry to the capital of 
industry the transition is easy. Quitting Hyde 
Park for the streets, we are met at almost every 
turn with suggestions for temporary or permanent 
improvements. Not again to refer to the abomi- 
nations of the Serpentine—no attempt to cleanse 
which foul pond is yet apparent—or to the toll- 
bar which still barricades the road in front of the 
great edifice—let us look at the thoroughfare into 
which we issue from its walls of glass. This 
thoroughfare is one of the main arteries of London, 
—and is about a mile and a half in length, reckon- 
ing from Prince’s Gate to Drury Lane. Yet, in 
this short distance its name is changed nearly a 
dozen times,—Kensington Road, Knightsbridge, 
Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly, Coventry Street, 





Leicester Square, Cranbourne Street, and Long 


Acre,—and these are again subdivided into a great 
number of Louisa Terraces, Victoria Places, Queen’s 
Rows, and so forth. The numerical ordering fol- 
lows this absurd distribution, not less to the con- 
fusion of the native than of the stranger. Our 
street nomenclature, indeed, requires a complete 
revision. We have no wish to see every house, 
as in Prussian towns, bearing a separate number ; 
but we should, if it were possible, like to see every 
distinct street with a distinct name,—and no one 
street with more than one name. There are few 
things in which our national invention seemssomuch 
at fault as in such appellations. It is as amusing 
to see the number of John Streets, James's Streets, 
Henry Streets, and Charles Streets which the older 
parts of London boast, as it is, in the more modern 
suburbs, to see poverty of thought looking like 
loyalty in the multitude of Royal Circuses, Queen’s 
Crescents, Victoria Villas, and Albert Squares 
which everywhere abound. Our children in 
America have inherited, with our other solid and 
stolid qualities, a plentiful lack of invention in 
this particular. As the Englishman who builds. 
his house in a pit is pretty sure to call it Mount 
Pleasant, or, if opposite to a dead wall, Prospect 
Place,—so the Yankee builds his Ilium on a crag 
of the Alleghanies and his Rome in the midst of 
aswamp. A new street nomenclature is a thing 
much to be desired ; but as its introduction must 
be a work of time, we would suggest a few minor 
improvements, which may be carried into effect 
ere our visitors arrive. Let the names of the chief 
thoroughfares,—as the Strand, Piccadilly, Oxford 
Street, New Road, and others of the same class,— 
be first painted legibly at every street corner and 
also on the glass of the lamp standing at each 
corner. This would enable the stranger to find 
his way by night as well as by day. Cross streets 
should have, in addition to their own names, that 
of the principal streets into which they empt 
themselves. These changes would be worth. 
making if it were only in behalf of the Post Office: 
service. Next in importance to a proper naming 
of the streets, will be the care to prevent their 
obstruction. With its present traffic there are 
some streets in London which it would be rashness 
itself to calculate on passing in any reasonable 
time. But fancy the state of Cheapside, Tothill 
Street, or Ludgate Hill when we shall have an 
extra million of sight-seeing, locomotive persons 
in the streets! The area in front of St. Paul's is 
now thrown open to the public; but as a boon to 
the idler and the curious rather than as a general 
convenience. What is wanted is, the removal of 
the iron rails and the opening of that additional 
space. The Dean and Chapter have contrived 
to do pretty nearly nothing while pretending to do 
something. Every means should be adopted to 
prevent the stoppage of streets in the coming 
summer. Paving and repairs should be completed. 
now,—cab-stands removed into bye-streets,—turn- 
pike gates, of course, removed into the suburbs,— 
and a stricter set of regulations made for the omni- 
buses. Lastly, means should be taken to keep the 
streets well swept and well watered. As there will 
be a vast amount of cab-riding in the summer, we 
would suggest a very needful change in the cab 
regulation,—the removal of the three-mile boun- 
dary line to a radius of five miles from the Post 
Office. This would do away with a thousand daily 
disputes about back fares and overcharges ; and in 
our opinion would be a boon to the proprietors 
themselves,—as many persons now refrain from 
using cabs because they do not choose to subject 
themselves to the alternative of an unjust charge 
or a quarrel with the cabman. This is a reform 
which borrows only an incidental argument from 
the coming influx of strangers: sooner or later it 
must be made on its own merits. 

It is not long since we announced to our readers 
that an initiatory movement was at length about 
to be made towards raising a fund for the purpose 
of endowing an institution for the benefit of those 
old servants of literature and the fine arts, the 
exercise of whose talents may not have placed 
them in their decline of life in the position of 
worldly independence. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
our readers know, has munificently offered to give 
a piece of ground in the country for building on, 
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and to write a new five-act play as a further con- 
tribution to the ways and means,—Messrs. Dick- 
ens, Jerrold, Forster, and the company of well- 
known teurs ted with them having 
volunteered to play the new drama in several of 
our large towns. The play was read by Mr. Mac- 
ready to the amateur actors on Thursday night, 
and the several parts were distributed for study.— 
As yet, we believe, the details of the theatrical 
campaign are not arranged; but it is probable 
that a handsome sum of money will be raised by 
the performances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having failed 
to interfere with the Taxes on Knowledge—though 
urged to do so, not only by authors and publishers 
in the name of literature, but also by the Man- 
chester and Leeds Chambers of Commerce in the 
interests of trade,—a number of persons, includ- 
ing many well-known writers, members of parlia- 
ment, and others, have formed themselves into an 
Association having for its object the repeal of these 
obnoxious imposts. The Right Hon. T. Milner Gib- 
son has been chosen President of the Association. 

The plans of the Corporation for a new cattle 
market, and for various improvements in the 
City connected with the enlargement of Smithfield, 
are now on view in Cheapside,—where they com- 
mand a considerable share of public attention. 
That the alterations, as exhibited in the model, 
with its accompanying plans, diagrams, and eleva- 
tions, would improve the neighbourhood of Snow 
Hill, Cow Cross, and Newgate, there can be no 
doubt. Where there is so much filth, fever, and 
dilapidation, it is quite delightful to see, even on 

per, a prospect of wide streets, model lodging- 

ouses, fountains of fresh water, and other appear- 
ances of health, cleanliness, and comfort. But we 
know that all these pleasant things are there to 
cover the central evil,—and in part to reconcile 
men’s minds to its continuance. We should be 
glad enough to get the wash-houses, the widened 
streets, and the homes for artisans,—but not on 
the express condition of retaining the great slaugh- 
ter-houses in the heart of London. The chief 
abomination must be removed. The public will 
remember that the City authorities propose to 
repay themselves the half million and more which 
they now offer to expend out of a tax on meat. 
Magnificent as the proposal looks in their specifica- 
tion, it amounts to no more t this :—the Cor- 
poration is willing to spend about 600,000J. of the 
public money in improving the city and per- 
petuating their pet nuisance. We shall be much 
mistaken if the municipal authorities succeed in 
obtaining the necessary suffrage on any such 


[ert 





rms. 

The public have heard a good deal during the 
last three or four years on the subject of railways 
in India ; but we imagine that few people not closely 
acquainted with that country have any just idea 
of the extremely primitive nature of the present 
means of transit between even the most consider- 
able cities of Bengal, or in fact of any other part 
of the territories of the East IndiaCompany. The 

t post road, for example, between Agra and 
mbay—the route by which all the correspond- 
ence for the Overland Bombay Mail is conveyed 
from the whole of the north-west provinces—is 
little better than a mere scratch across the face of 
the country ; and is almost always rendered in 
some parts impassable for several days during the 
monsoon months, from May to August. We have 
now before us the prospectus of a new company 
just formed at Calcutta, called the “‘ Calcutta and 
nares Passenger and Parcel Delivery Company,” 
and a few facts from this very business-like docu- 
ment will assist our readers to understand at least 
a little the cireumstances of Indian life. Benares, 
we need scarcely say, is one of the largest and most 
important cities in Upper India. It is about 400 
miles from Calcutta ; and the road between the 
two places is perhaps the best in India. We must 
not conclude, therefore, that even the moderate 
speed of this new company is to be taken as a fair 
sample of locomotive celerity in India. It is pro- 
bable that the rate of travelling on any road except 
the Benares turnpike would be at most not more 
than half as fast as on that particular route. 
The Passenger Company announce that on the 





1st of November 1850 they commenced running 
one coach between Calcutta and Benares. ‘‘ This 
coach is constructed to carry two inside passengers 
sitting or reclining, and two outside passengers 
(four in all), and will be propelled by bearers (2. e. 
native oa or pulled by horses. Four hours’ 
rest will be allowed daily, and the passenger will 
be certain of reaching his destination on the sixth 
day.” The fares are ‘six annas (about ninepence) 
per mile for an inside seat, with twenty seens (about 
forty pounds) of luggage.” At these rates, the 
expense of a ride from Benares to Calcutta would 
be about 15/. for a single person, to which of course 
must be added the cost of living for the six days. 
The company also announce that they have a bul- 
lock train for heavy goods, which performs the 
same journey in twelve days. There isalso a N.B. 


‘thus :—‘‘ Express dawks (i. e. posts) laid at one 


hour’s notice, at eight annas (about one shilling) 
per mile for twelve men.” The meaning of which 
is, that the company will provide twelve expert 
native bearers to any gentleman who wants to 
travel express on the Benares road, and for these 
the charge will be one penny per mile per man. 
Surely, few facts could show more plainly than 
this the extreme cheapness of manual free labour 
in the East Indies) When Mr. Emerson, the 
American, lately returned to his own country from 
England, he informed a Boston audience that 
Englishmen were not content unless they could 
be carried from place to place with the velocity of 
a cannon-ball. Now, if this was the impression 
produced by our omnibuses and broad-gauges on 
a ‘‘fast” American, what in the name of wonder 
must be their effect on people whose utmost rate 
of velocity is sixty miles a day in a single coach, 
propelled by running footmen, and carrying two 
inside and two outside passengers! Well may the 
East Indians wish devoutly for the rail. 

Yet another munificence of Mr. Beaufoy to the 
City of London Schools claims to be recorded. This 
is, the endowment of a fund which shall reward the 
best essayist on Shakspeare (in the widest sense of 
the word) with certain prizes and privileges. To this 
intent the sum of 1,000/. was the other day lodged 
in the hands of proper securities. 

The following is froma correspondent.—‘‘ Society 
and the medical profession have sustained a heavy 
loss by the death of Dr. Mackness, at Hastings, 
on the 8th inst.,—where he had been for some 
years in large and successful practice. He has 
died at the comparatively early age of forty-six. 
During a brief life of active benevolence and 
professional exertion, Dr. Mackness found time 
to make some welcome contributions to both 
medical and general literature. He wrote a work 
‘On the Climate of Hastings,’ of which a second 
edition has recently been demanded,—‘ Dysphonia 
Clericorum’ (a treatise on the disease more familiarly 
known as “the clergyman’s sore-throat’”’),—‘ The 
Moral Aspects of Medical Life,’—and a scientific 
and elaborate Essay on Agricultural Chemistry.— 
It is, however, on his ‘Moral Aspects’ that his 
literary fame must mainly depend. Founded on, 
rather than a translation of, the ‘ Akesios’ of Prof. 


Marx, of Géttingen, this work is in every respect | 


the most elevated code of medical ethics extant. 
While, in the ‘Moral Aspects,’ the Doctor pays 
an eloquent but just tribute to the general cha- 
racter of his profession, he unconsciously draws a 
portrait that will be readily accepted by all who 
knew him as a faithful resemblance of himself. 
He was one of those many medical men whose 
unostentatious, and often unremunerated, laboursin 
the cause of humanity lay a better claim to ‘ hero- 
worship’ than many to whom Mr. Carlyle has con- 
ceded it. The estimation in which Dr. Mackness 
was held by his professional brethren is recorded 
in the fact that, at the meeting of the Provincial 
Medical Association, at Worcester, in August 1849, 
he was nominated, with Dr. Greenhill, of Oxford, 
and other distinguished members of his profession, 
to prepare a code of Medical Ethics. In the fol- 
lowing year, he was selected to write a Monograph 
of the Medical Topography and Geology of Sussex. 
Few were so well qualified as he for these tasks,— 
the non-completion of which are not the least of 
the losses that society and the faculty will have 
to count by his untimely death.” 


Thanks to the liberality of booksellers and other, 
the library forming for the solace of the old 

of the Charterhouse now numbers, we are j 
nearly twelve hundred volumes. One of the most 
recent accessions is, a gift, from the Queen, of the 
eighty-six volumes, half-bound, of the 

Review 


A few weeks ago we gave our readers some ae 
count of the rivalry of the New York and Liy, 
ship-owners. The skill of the two nations in shi 
building and navigation is about to be put to 
test of a regular race. An American house having 
issued a defiance to our builders to ¢o; rt 
vessel, of any size, to sail against one of Yankee 
build—the owners of the fleetest ship to carry off 
the vanquished one as the prize of Victory,—g 
Liverpool firm has taken up the challenge, The 
interest of the Derby or the St. Leger fndes being 
the excitement of such a contest as this. No part. 
cular instance of rivalry between England and the 
United States has occurred to compare with this 
trial of strength since the engagement of the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake. 

The work of demolition is proceeding rapidly in 
Paris in the neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville, 
Very soon the approach to the building will be 
worthy of the edifice itself, and air and light will 
be admitted where they were never enjoyed 
before. Forty-three houses have been for thi 
object devoted to destruction. Among these, there 
are none over which antiquaries will have t 
mourn; a fortunate but rare occurrence,—the views 
of that class being but too often at variance with 
those of the utilitarian reformer. One house only, 
No. 29, in the Rue de la Tixeranderie, may be said 
to possess some historical interest as having been 
the abode of the burlesque poet Scarron. It was 
in his two little rooms, looking on the street, that 
some of the most eminent wits of his day held 
joyous meetings, which were not without in- 
fluence on the great literary movements of the 
seventeenth century in France. Over thes 
parties Madame Scarron presided; and she im 
parted to them that dignity and decorum which 
at a later day, as Madame de Maintenon, she was 
to introduce at the court of Louis the Fourteenth. 
—On the very spot where these houses now stand 
stood, in 1392, the Hétel of the Sire de Craon,— 
famous for the attempted assassination of the Con- 
stable, Olivier de Clisson. After the failure of his 
project and his escape into Brittany, his goods 
were confiscated and his house in Paris was razed 
the ground. The land on which it stood and the 
adjoining gardens were given to the Church of St. 
Jean de Greve as a burial-ground. The burial- 
ground has since been converted into a market- 
place,—and lastly into a square or place, which, in 
the course of its numerous vicissitudes of fortune, 
served for many years as a place of execution for 
criminals. We are told that when Pierre de 
Craon’s house was pulled down, those courtiers 
who wished to pay their court to Charles the 
Sixth made it a point to be present at the demo- 
lition. The spectators of the present day are not 
of the same rank; but are not less numerous,— 
thanks, we suppose, to that bump of “ destruc: 
| tiveness,” which all men possess more or less, and 

which makes every work of demolition so gene- 
rally attractive. 

The corrected census of New York has been 
| published; by which it appears that the population 
| of that city, including Brooklyn and W illiamsburgh, 
"amounts to 643,030. The population of these places 

has increased in the following ratio during the last 
| ten years :— 





1850. 
515,394 
96,850 
30,786 
Total.... 354,259 643,090 


—being an increase in the ten years of 81} pet 
| cent. From the same official document we 
that there are 37,730 dwellings in New York,— 

giving an average of 13% persons to each ger 4 
| The productive establishments of New York at 
| close of 1850 numbered 3,387, employing 53,7 

male and 29,917 female hands. During the 

year 210,844 passengers arrived at New York 2 
| all parts of the world; and as, in accordance W 


1845. 
371,223 

59,558 

11,338 


1840. 
312,932 
36,233 
5,094 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Williamsburgh .... 


442,119 
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~ aw. the owner or consignee of every vessel is 
the aw, th pay one dollar and a half as commuta- 
tion money to the Health Commission, the large 
of 316,266 dollars was deposited in the hands 
wd the City Chamberlain to the credit of the Com- 
missioners of Emigration, who are bound to ex- 
pend the amount in a judicious manner for the 
ion of the poor emigrant who may arrive at 
ew York in a destitute condition. 

The University of Berlin has recently estab- 
lished a class of Stenography, to which Dr. 
Michaelis, a reporter of the Second Chamber, has 
been appointed professor. This is, we believe, the 
frst instance of the useful art of the short-hand 
writer being so honoured. M. Flocon—one of the 
members of the French Provisional Government— 

it is true, that Stenography should form 
of public instruction in France,—but his pro- 
posal was rejected. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

LERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
dmission, 1s. } 


8. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





GAL 
WonKS of 
till Pive—A 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 
MORNING AND EVENING. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
eninent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten till Three, and from 
Six till Eight.— A luding Catal 8, — Season 

38. 
ist Regent-atreet. J. L. GRUNDY, Manager. 
The EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART at the 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, No. 5, 
Pal Wall 


East, OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Dusk— Admission, 
SAMUEL STEPNE 








LY, See. 


May more interesting and instructive Exhibition, comprising 
more first-class works, from a larger number of the highest names 
in Modern English Art, has perhaps never before been opened in 
this country.” 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW_ EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT ATNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eraption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Rhine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
+ ee under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till dus 


The CLASSIC PANORAMA of the NILE—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—A vivid realization of all that is pic- 
turesque in scenery, grand in architecture, and interesting in 
detail, throughout the three countries of Egypt, Nubia, and 
Ethiopia. At Three and Eight o’clock, with a Lecture by Mr. 
i ; at Twelve o'clock with explanatory notes by Selim Aga, 
snative of Central Africa.—Stalls, 28.; Pit, is. 6d.; Balcony, la. 

“ Replete =r 37 somagagaee A most interesting and instructive 

_— times, 





HOLY LAND.—NEW DIOKAMA.—The Painters of the Pano- 
rama of the Nile to announce, that they will open, in a few 
8, at the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
urs, ‘all Mall, a GRAND MOVING DIORAMA of 
SYRIA and PALESTINE, conveying the spectator from Egypt, 
m the track of the Israelites, to Mount Sinai, and through Edom 
tothe Promised Land and the City of Jerusalem; thence, carrying 
him to the shores of the Mediterranean, past Acre, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Beyrout, to Lebanon ; then through Galilee to Samaria. 





NOW OPEN, TOURISTS’ GALLERY, HER MAJESTY’S 
CONCERT ROOM. Haymarket.—Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL'S 
GREAT MOVING DIORA MA, illustrating the Grand Koutes 
@ a TOUR THROUGH EUROPE, is now exhibiting daily, at 

ree and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 1s. Reserved Seats and 
Private Boxes may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond Street, and at the Box-office of the Tourists’ Gallery. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place.—The New Moving Diorama, illustrating “OUR NATIVE 
LAND,” or England and the Seasons, is NOW OPEN daily, in 
the Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition from the Over- 
land Mail—Mornings at Two, Evenings at Seven o'clock. Doors 
open half-an-hour before each representation.—Admission, 1s. ; 

6d.; Reserved Seats, 32. each.—The Diorama of the 
pa LAND MAIL to INDIA. from Southampton to Madras 
clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. Gd.; Reserved Seats, 38. 





eutta, is still exhibited daily at Twelve, Three, and Eight 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Roberts; Esq. (Harpist to H.R.H. 
the Prinee of Wales), with Vocal Illustrations, by Miss Blanche 

\. of Music, on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, an 
fda Evenings at Eight, and on Saturday at Three.—The CELE- 

RATED JUVENILE HARPISTS (the Lockwood Family) will 

tios, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 

CH at Four o’clock.— LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the 
MISTRY of IGNITION and COMBUSTIO , With brilliant 
ments LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffner on VOLTAIC 
RICITY, in which will be exhibited ALLMAN’S PATENT 
PLECTRIC LIGHT.—EXHIBITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN 
CROSCOPE.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illus- 
trating some of the ROYAL RESIDENCES of EUROPE.—Ad- 
mission, 18. ; Schools et ey daily from Fleven till Five 
siaek and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from Seven 
past Ten. 


SCIENTIPIC 


SOCIETIES, 
Rorat.—Feb. 13.—Sir B. Brodie, V.P., in the 
chair, paper was read ‘On Rubian and its 
Compounds,’ by Edward Schunck. 


permnaPaicaL.— Feb. 10.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
N., President, in the chair.—J. A. Warre, 
r ag a einer communications 

- geography preceded the papers of the 
‘vening.—In the first, mention was made of the 








successful ascent of the cataract of the White 
Nile which had stopped the further progress of 
D’Arnaud. The expedition, consisting of the 
missionaries Dr. Knoblicher (Vicar), Don Angelo 
Binco, and Don Emanuel Pedemonte, started 
with seven vessels from Khartum, on Nov. 13, 
1849. On the 14th Jan. 1850, the great cata- 
ract was for the first time luckily ascended, under 
the guidance of their bold pilot Suleiman Abu 
Zaid, favoured by a strong north wind. Imme- 
diately above the cataract the navigation of the 
river was rendered extremely difficult by sand- 
banks, and higher up by rocks. At the village of 
Tokiman, the surprise of the natives at the sight 
of the vessels and of the white men was amusing. 
The party arrived at Logwek on the 16th of 
January, where Dr. Knoblicher ascended a lofty 
granite hill, from the top of which the White 
Nile could be seen stretching away to the south 
west, and in the distant horizon the summits of a 
range of lofty mountains could be distinctly 
traced. At the 4° of lat., the Nile was 200 yards 
broad, and from two to three deep.—In the second 
African paper, the Rev. D. Livingston communi- 
cated, through the London Missionary Society, an 
account of another large lake, 150 to 200 miles to 
the northwards of Lake Ngami, the discovery of 
which was announced last year, and for which 
Mr. Livingston received the second prize of the 
Society. The new lake contains large islands, 
on one of which Sebetoane, the well-known chief, 
resides. The two lakes are connected by a rapid 
stream, the Teoge. The inhabitants around this 
lake are said to be in communication with the 
Portuguese settlements on the coast. Mr. Living- 
ston intended proceeding again shortly to the 
north on a visit to the chief.—The papers read 
were, ‘Remarks by Col. P. Yorke, on the use of 
the Aneroid Barometer,’ with tables ; and ‘ The 
ascent of Popocatepetl in Mexico, by E. Thornton, 
Esq., and party.’ 


GEoLocicaL.—Feb. 5.—Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair.—J. Inglis, Esq. M.D., was elected a 
Fellow.—The following communication was read : 
—‘ On the Silurian Rocks of the South of Scotland, 
and their probable Connexion with the Crystalline 
rocks of the Highlands,’ by Sir R. I. Murchison.— 
Having explained in an introduction the extent to 
which rocks of Silurian age had been recognized 
in the south of Scotland by Mr. C. Moore and other 
geologists, the author first described a tract of 
Ayrshire, near Girvan, where they prevailed, and 
to which as well as to other tracts Prof. Sedgwick 
had drawn attention at the last meeting of the 
British Association, and to many fossils which had 
been named by Prof. M‘Coy. He next adverted 
to the fortunate coincidence of the geological 
name “ Silurian” with an historical fact recited 
by Hector Boethius, that the tracts of Ayr, &c., 
in which the best organic remains of primeval 
life occur, are those which were inhabited by a por- 
tion of the brave British people, the Silures, ‘so 
noisome to the Romans.” By the help of a coloured 
map and sections, it was indicated that in the coun- 
try between the north bank of the Girvan Water 
and the south bank of the Stinchar River, the 
strata consisting (in ascending order) of schists and 
limestones, conglomerates and shelly sandstones, 
orthoceratite and graptolite flagstones, are thrown 
into rapid undulations by severalanticlinals, and also 
much fractured and disturbed by the eruption of 
igneous rocks, including serpentine, hypersthene 
or diallage, greenstone, &c. The lowest organic 
remains, occurring in limestones and schist, are 
assimilated to those of Llandeilo or Bala, and are 
considered to be of the same age as those of the 
limestones of Peebles-shire, described by Prof. James 
Nicol, who was the companion of Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison in his last tour in the south of Scotland, and 
to whom great obligations are exp Coarse 
conglomerates and sandstones, the latter loaded 
with typical fossil shells, succeed, which, on the 
whole, have the aspect and characters of those 
of the Caradoc group of England and Wales; 
although the author does not profess to 
of them except as true “Lower Silurian,” in 
the sense first employed by him. From the in- 
crease of certain forms which pertain rather to 


a younger age, Sir Roderick is disposed to think, 
although the sections are not clear, that the 
schistose strata laden with the well-known Dudley 
fossil Calymene Blumenbachii, and the flagstones 
containing Orthoceratites, Cyrtoceras or Phragmo- 
ceras, with Graptolites, are overlying, and probably 
referable to the base of the Upper Silurian rocks. 
Transverse sections of Dumfries-shire, where grap- 
tolite schists abound, showed the great changes of 
mineral structure wherever strata of the same age 
passed from one district to another; and it was 
stated that the anticlinal and synclinal folds are 
so very numerous, short, and highly complicated, 
that as yet it has been found impossible to de- 
cide upon the geological axis of the country. 
The oldest zone of former life (the lowest Silurian 
of Scandinavia, Bohemia, and North Wales) has 
not been recognized in Scotland. The author 
believes that, after countless folds and repetitions, 
and after exhibiting a great variety of mineral cha- 
racter, the mass of the Lower Silurian rocks is over- 
laid on the south, and notably in Kircudbright, by 
schists of the age of the Wenlock shale or lower 
part of the Upper Silurian. The Ludlow rocks or 
uppermost Silurian, as well as the lower members 
of the old red sandstone, being absent, it is sug- 
gested, that the south of Scotland must have been 
raised into land at a very early period.—In the 
second part of the memoir, to be read at the ensuing 
meeting, an endeavour will, however, be made to 
show that the true equivalents of the Ludlow rocks 
may still be found on the southern edge of the 
Highlands, and that the Lower Silurian may also 
there exist, although in a metamorphic condition. 


Asratic.—Feb. 1.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
| chair.—Prof. Wilson read a number of Notes which 
| he had written in relation to some curious Persian 
| MSS. lately purchased for the Library of the East 
India Company. The documents originally be- 
longed to Mr. R. E. Roberts, who in 1784-5, held 
the office of Persian interpreter either to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal or to the Commander-in-Chief}; 
and they serve to elucidate some historical events 
| of the last century, especially those arising out of 
| the political relations first established with Meer 
Jaffier and his successor, Kasim Ali Khan. Prof. 
Wilson observed that, although they may not add 
materially to our knowledge, yet they possess some 
interest as being original and authentic, while at 
the same time they are to some extent new. The 
earliest are of the time of Meer Jaffier,—the later 
are letters of Kasim Khan. Some of these had 
been already translated in Vansittart’s Memoirs; 
and those which had not, have now been transla 

by Mr. Shakespear. One of the most curious is, a 
letter referring to a fact which appears to have 
been unknown to, or concealed by, cotempora 

historians. It is a letter from Shitaéb Rai, a well- 
known character of the time, to Warren Hastings, 
detailing his efforts to get possession of a document 
bearing the seals of Jaffier Khan, Sadik Ali Khan 
(Miran), and Col. Calliaud, in which a lac of 
rupees and an estate were offered to Khandi Rai, 
the Secretary of Shah Alum, on condition of his 
effecting the death or capture of Shah Alum. The 
Professor said that such an offer was by no means 
inconsistent with the character of Meer Jaffier or 
his son Miran; but that it was highly improbable 
that Col. Calliaud should have put his seal to it, 
except in ignorance. The letter is not dated, and 
the period to which it refers can, therefore, only 
be surmised. There might have been some reason 
for such an attempt in 1759, when Shah Alum 
made his first incursion; but it is more probable 
that it occurred at a later epoch, when Shah Alum 
was repulsed from Patna, and marched towards 
Moorshedabad, to the great alarm of Meer Jaffier 
and hisson Miran. There is no doubt that Colonel 
Calliaud commanded in the operations against Shah 
Alum on the latter occasion, although the author 
of the Siyar Mutakherin mentions Clive as being 
the general on this and on the former occasion; but 
his error, no doubt, arose from the fact, that the 
very same Persian characters represent both names, 
for the vowel points being omitted the name may 
be read Kalio, Klio, or Kliv. Both these generals, 
however, had native titles, which ought to have 
been sufficient to prevent confusion,—that of Clive 
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being Sahib jang, and that of Calliaud, Saif jang. 
—The letters of Kasim Ali are of less novelty ; but 
some of them possess interest as showing that the 
Bengal Government had at one time contemplated 
the recovery of Cuttack from the Mahrattas, until 
this public object was lost sight of in the private 
and personal contentions of members of Govern- 
ment.—A curious instance of the confusion in the 
names of Clive and Calliaud when written in 
Persian characters, was exhibited in a silver seal, 
belonging to N. Bland, Esq., a member of the 
Society, which had hitherto been looked on as 
the seal of Clive. The addition of the native title 
Saif jang now proved that this relic was the seal 
of Calliaud. 





Sociery oF ANTIQUARIES.—Fb. 6.—The Bishop 
of Oxford, V.P., in the chair.—W. H. Cooper, 
‘Esq. was elected a Fellow.—Mr. Butterworth pre- 
sented to the Museum a portion of the tessel- 
lated pavement recently discovered in digging. the 
foundations of new houses in Gresham Street. 
It contained no pattern; and was remarkable 
chiefly for its age, and for the extraordinary firm- 
ness and strength of the concrete in which the 
small square stones were embedded,—the lime, 
which entered into the composition of it, having 
‘been excellent, and no doubt used while quite hot. 
—Mr. Wylie, of Fairford, sent for exhibition 
some additional specimens of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities found in his neighbourhood, consisting of 
portions of weapons and personal ornaments. 
Among the former were two steel bosses of shields, 
and an interesting specimen of a sword of the 
same metal, but much corroded. The hilt and 
scabbard were both wanting, having rotted away ; 
but the bronze chape and termination had been 
——— with little injury. It was about a yard 
ong, with a broad heavy blade; and one hand 
would hardly have been capable of wielding it. 
Nevertheless, it was clearly not a two-handed 
weapon. Some of the fibula and beads were in a 
very perfect state ; the former were of silver and 
bronze,—the latter of glass and stone. It did not 
appear that any gold ornaments had been found ; 
but, we apprehend, that the excavations at Fair- 
ford are not yet complete.—.A paper by Lieut. 
Thomas, who is engaged on the trigonometrical 
survey of the North of Scotland, was read,—the 
subject being, the Celtic remains in the Orkneys, 
which have never been fully examined, and are 
very abundant. The first portion was introduc- 
tory and general ; but towards the conclusion of 
that part selected for the evening, Lieut. Thomas 
entered into some interesting details respecting 
the circle of Brogar or Broghair, which he had 
examined with the assistance of Mr. Petrie, so 
well versed in the antiquities of the period. Not 
a few of the Pictish dwelling-places were far 
below the present level of the earth, and were con- 
structed of stone. The author had taken great 
pains with his subject, and had illustrated it most 
abundantly by plans and drawings, with which the 
table and walls were covered.—The conclusion of 
the reading was deferred. 

Feb. 13.—Sir R. H. Inglis, V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. C. W. Martin was admitted a Fellow.—It 
was announced from the Council that Mr. Hallam, 
in consequence of his recent bereavements, wished 
at the next anniversary to relinquish the office of 
Vice-President, which he has filled for the last 
thirty years; having been a member of the Society 
for more than half a century, and having during 
that period contributed many papers to its Trans- 
actions. A resolution was proposed by Mr. Payne 
Collier, seconded by Mr. Bruce, expressive of 
respect for Mr. Hallam, sincere sympathy with his 
afflictions, and sorrow at his retirement. It was 
adopted unanimously in a very full room.—The 
Secretary read the conclusion of Lieut. Thomas's 
paper on the Celtic remains in the Orkney Islands 
examined or discovered by him in the course of 
his recent inspection for the Government Survey. 
It was illustrated by a variety of drawings and 
plans,—engravings of most of which will accom- 
pany the paper when printed in the ‘Archzologia.’ 

Feb. 20.—Lord Mahon, President, inthe chair.— 
A letter was read from Mr. Hallam, in return for 
the resolution adopted at the last meeting on his 





intended retirement from the office of Vice-Pre- 
sident at the approaching anniversary. It stated 
that he should, nevertheless, continue a member, 
and aid the proceedings of the Society by every 
means in his power. It was ordered to be entered 
on the minutes.—Mr. J. Butterworth exhibited a 
formidable weapon, of about the period of the 
Civil Wars, consisting of a fire-lock and a battle- 
axe, the handle of the latter forming the barrel of 
the former. It consisted of copper or brass, gilt, 
and of steel,—and was a very deadly instrument.— 
Mr. Reede laid before the Society, for information 
regarding its use, a small bronze box, which pro- 
bably had been employed asa reliquary. It was 
shaped like a pack of wool as tied up for sale ; 
and could not be very ancient,—certainly not 
older than the Norman period. It had an opening 
at the top, and must originally have had a lid, 
which had not been found. It came from the 
West of England, and, we understand, had been 
dug up with some other curious objects.—Sir H. 
Ellis furnished two papers, one especially interest- 
ing. It related to the distinguished prisoners in 
the Tower near the commencement of the reign of 
James I. ; among whom the names of the Earl of 
Northumberland, Lords Grey and Cobham, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh will be familiar. Sir W. Wade, 
then Lieutenant of the Tower, was minutely 
directed by the Privy Council, including Lords 
Ellesmere and Buckhurst, in what way he should 
dispose of and confine the individuals in his cus- 
tody,—what exercise he should allow them,—and 
what visitors he should permit to see them. Lady 
Raleigh and her sons might remain with Sir Wal- 
ter during the day ; but at night-fall she was to 
quit the prison for her private dwelling on Tower 
Hill.—The second paper of Sir H. Ellis had rela- 
tion to the third series of his ‘ Historical Let- 
ters,"—and was an earnest remonstrance by the 
Bishop of Bangor to Henry VIII., through 
‘* Master Secretary Cromwell,” against an order 
from the Privy Council that the Clergy of the 
diocese should keep no women servants in their 
houses, by reason of the scandal raised against 
them. This document was illustrated by a piece 
of contemporary evidence from Sir Thomas More. 


INSTITUTE OF British ARcHITECTS. —Feb.10.— 
A paper was read by Mr. J. G. Crace descriptive 
of the decorations of the well-known public build- 
ings of Munich, including the Glyptotheca, the 
Pinacotheca, the Royal Palace, and two or three 
churches. These buildings are already familiar to 
the public from the publication by Von Klenze, 
the architect of most of them, and from the re- 
peated notices which have appeared from time to 
time ; but the details of their internal decorations 
were now for the first time submitted to the pro- 
fession by Mr. Crace, who described in minute 
detail the arrangement of the different apartments 
and the decorations of each individually,—illustrat- 
ing his remarks by reference to an extensive series 
of sketches and drawings. In the discussion which 
ensued, exceptions were taken to the architecture 
of the buildings at Munich, which appeared to be 
regarded as unworthy of the decorations lavished 
on them internally. It was admitted that the ex- 
ternal frescoes and arabesques had failed, notwith- 
standing the superiority of the Bavarian climate 
to that of England ; and that whilst some apart- 
ments displayed considerable taste and judgment 
in the management of colouring and gilding, others 
were open to serious objections in point of taste. 
Among the incidental questions elucidated in the 
discussion was one as to the most desirable tint for 
walls intended to relieve and display works of 
sculpture ; Mr. Crace approving of the green and 
red walls of certain rooms in the Glyptotheca, but 
disapproving of the purple used in the hall of 
Roman Art. 

The subjects for the Royal Gold Medal and for 
the Medals of the Institute for the year 1851 were 
announced. 


SratisticaL.—Feh. 17.—Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
Sykes, V.P., in the chair.—Col. Tulloch read a 
paper, by Dr. A. S. Thomson, ‘On the Statistics 
of Auckland, New Zealand;’ and Mr. Fletcher 
brought before the notice of the Meeting an ab- 





stract of the official returns presented to the Society 


by Earl Grey, exhibiting statistics of New} Mu. 
and not included 


ster and the portions of New Zeal. 
in the former paper. 


Liynean.— Feb. 4.—R. Brown, int , 
—A letter was read from Mr. Het pre 
an unpublished manuscript of Linnzus, exigi 
in the museum of the Society, entitled ‘The Dale. 
carlian,’ and consisting of an account of a jou 
by the author in the province of Dalecarlia, in 
Sweden.—‘A Catalogue of Land and Fresh-water 
Mollusca, found near Nottingham,’ was read from 
E. J. Lowe, Esq. He made some observations 
on two genera of New Holland plants, —Kingis 
and Xanthontica—remarkable for a structup 
adapted to resist the action of fire which was » 
often applied to them by emigrants, with the view 
of destroying them. In Kingia this object is at. 
tained by the formation between the stem and 
bark, which is composed of the bases of the leaf. 
stalks, of a series of adventitions which were bound 
so closely together as to resist all ordinary agents 
that are destructive to the stems of plants, Ip 
Xanthontica the bases of the leaf-stalks formed 
the outer covering as in the last case, and they 
secreted a resin which bound them s0 close 
together as to preserve the stem from the action 
of fire or other agents which might be applied to 
them.—Dr. Iliff exhibited some mice, which had 
been caught in the Custom House, found to be 
infected with a fungoid plant which had produced 
extreme disease of the head and ears. 

Feb. 18.—W. Yarrell, Esq, in the chair—T. 
Moore, Esq., was elected a Fellow.—aA letter 
was read from B. Clarke, Esq., to the Preg. 
dent, on the subject of the position of the carpels 
in some genera of plants that had not been 
determined in his recent paper read before the 
Society.—A paper was read, giving an account of 
the Aguilaria Agolacha of Roxburgh, the tree 
which produces the precious wood known by the 
name of aloe-wood, Eagle wood, &c., by Messrs, 
Dicks and Colebroke. The tree grows in various 
parts of Hindtstan, and also in Cochin China. In 
order to procure the wood the trees are cut down, 
and only those portions are cut out of the tissue 
which contain the scent for which this wood is s 
highly prized. The wood is powdered and used 
for burning incense in the temples of China, as 
also for religious purposes in this country. When 
distilled it yields an essential oil, which goes under 
the name of Uitur or Uggur. The portions of 
wood which contain the oil are heavier than 
water, and are known by their sinking in it. The 
paper was illustrated by an original drawing of the 
plant by Dr. Roxburgh. 


Entomo.ocicaL.—Feb. 3.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The President, in 
an inaugural address, suggested for consideration 
whether the Society might not be made a medium 
of exchange of British insects, on the plan adopted, 
and successfully carried out by the Botanical So- 
ciety of London. Major Sheppard, and Messrs. 
Sheppard and M‘Intosh were elected members— 
The President nominated as Vice-Presidents for 
the year 1851, Messrs. Waterhouse, Saunders and 
Bond.—Mr. Stevens exhibited some rare Papilio- 
nid, recently received from Mr. Fortune, by whom 
they were taken in the north of China.—Mr. Saun- 
ders exhibited some Lepidoptera from Brazil, re 
markable for the great size of their projecting palpi, 
simulating the appearance presented by the peculiat 
legs of the genus Polypogon.—The President exhi- 
bited some galls found on vines, sent to him by Sit 
O. Mosley. In one of these he had found a larv, 
which appeared to belong to a species of Curealio- 
nide.—Mr. Douglas and Mr. Stainton exhibited 
some twigs of yew found at Mickleham and Work- 
sop, in which the growth of the terminal buds 
been arrested by the attack of an insect causing the 
formation of knobs by the agglomeration of 
leaves. Inside some of those that had been ets 
mined was seen a small Lepidopterous larva, pr 
bably the cause of the arrested developement ; 
Mr. Douglas suggested that they might be thelara 
of Ditula angustiorana which abounded among ye 
trees in June.—Mr. Lubbock exhibited some 
globular nests, formed in the heads ofgrass apparently 
by a spider, but they were untenanted.—Mr. Staiz 
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~~ hibited a small branch of evergreen oak, the 

— were ruined by the larvee of a Litho- 
ls observing, as a fact which he had noticed, 
r~ the Lithocolletis larvee feeding in the leaves of 
deciduous trees passed the winter in the pupa state, 


ut in evergreens they continued in the larva state 


, ring.—Mr. Saunders read a memoir 
~ dd Tosecte injurious to the Cotton Plant.’ 
The information which he had been able to collect 
on this subject was very unsatisfactory ; these pests 
of the cotton planters not having been examined 
by any professed entomologist.—T he paper was 
accompanied by a plate illustrating the various 

ies of insects that attack the Gossypium.—A 
collection of Indian insects presented by — Grant, 

was on the table ; and the President observed, 
that this addition would make the Society’s collec- 
tion of Indian insects the finest in Europe. 


praxoLocicaL.—Feb. 12.—- Vice-Admiral Sir C. 
Malcolm, President, in the chair.—The Secretary 
drew attention to Mr. Catlin’s scheme for the forma- 
tionof a museum of mankind ; on which an animated 
conversation took place,—and the President stated 
tet the subject should be brought forward in the 
Council. —A paper ‘On the Demigods and 
Demonia of Australia,’ by Mr. W. A. Miles, was 
read. The worship of Baal ranks amongst the 
oldest and the most generally diffused of ancient 
superstitions. It is the same as Bala of the Hin- 
a Ruler of the Air, Lord and Possessor of the 
Air, is its signification. In ancient times the 
summits of hills were dedicated to deities whose 
names had been forgotten, but which were still 
held sacred.— 

¢ 1 , inguit, frondoso vertice collem, 
a a - habitat Deus.—Z?n. viii. 351. 
In the eastern part of Australia the summit of a 
mountain is called Bool-ga ; and Baal-Baal is the 
name of a place on the Murray ; Baal is also the 
native word for fire. On the Loddon river the 
natives speak of a deity named Bin-Beal. Sun 
worship was practised among the inhabitants of 
Port Jackson when first discovered, and is called 
Baal. Governor Grey, in his vocabulary of the 
Swan River, gives “‘ Boyl-ya, a sorcerer, the black 
witch of Scotland, a certain power of witchcraft. 
Boyl-ya-gaduk, possessing the power of Boy]. 
These people can transport themselves into the 
air at pleasure ; they can render themselves invisi- 
ble to all but other Boyl-ya-gaduks. If they have 
a dislike to a native, they can kill him by stealing 
on him at night and consuming his flesh. 
natural illness is attributed to these Boyl-ya- 
gaduks.” The Australians reverence the two prin- 
cipal stars in Orion, which they believe to have 
been hunters, and the Pleiades to have been young 
- They consider the moon to have been a 
k man named Taorang, and the sun Gnoan, or 
Koan, to be his wife. When a native fears he 
will be benighted on his return, he propitiates the 
luminary, his Baal, by placing a lighted stick in 
the fork of : tree facing the sun, in order to delay 
sunset, and then in certain faith proceeds home- 
wards. The rites of Baal were marked by blood 
Fea gery oe a — 
» 1s the infinitive mood of the verb, to slay. 
There is another mysterious being known by the 
tribes north-west of Moreton Bay, also those at 
Adelaide and on the Swan River, who is named 
Koen. He is held in great dread and terror. 
The name for the sun among the tribes on the 
eastern coast is Koen. The Hebrew word for 
a is wr The Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, in his 
mar of the language of the tribes at Lake 
oh agri says, that “ Koen is an imaginary 
hen in ag like a black fellow with an 
nse abdomen, and painted over with white 

Y, carrying a fire-stick in his hand.” The 
— age vee, seizes and con- 

es people. e Koen precedes the arrival of 

+ sep a especially so when he assembles 
celebrate their mysteries. The presence 

ofthe Koen is known only to the magicians or 
Sete of the tribe. The Adelaide tribes believe 
fo the existence of Kuin-yo, who is similar in 
tobe = complexion to Koen. He appears indeed 
the de @ same as Koen, only his presence causes 
eath of Some one in the tribe. Kuin-yo also 
means death, which is expressed at the Swan River 





by Kain-bi-1; but Kyn, or Kuin-ya, signifies the 
soul. At Port Jackson the tribes believe in a spirit 
named Mawn, and fear to touch a corpse lest 
the Mawn should seize on them in the night. 


InstiTuTION oF Crvi. Encrngers.—Feb. 11 and 
18.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The discussion on Mr. A. V. Newton’s paper, 
‘ An Inquiry into the Nature of Patent Law Pro- 
tection, with a view to the better Appreciation 
and Security of the Rights of Inventors,’ was 
renewed, and continued throughout both evenings. 


Royat Instirution.—Jan. 31.—W. Pole, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—‘On Peat and its Pro- 
ducts,’ by Prof. Brande. —A peat bog was described 
as a superficial stratum of vegetable matter, which 
at different depths is undergoing, or has under- 
gone, various stages of change and decomposition. 
Its superficial appearance is that of a mass of half- 
decayed mosses, rushes, heath and grass ; the roots 
having successively died away, though the plants 
continued to vegetate. The mass is ligneous and 
imbued with humus and humic acid, among other 
products of slow decay; and the abundance of 
moisture pervading the bog affects the character 
at once of the peat and of the district. The upper 
layers of the bog are usually loose and fibrous and 
of a pale brown colour. Beneath the surface 
the density is found to increase, sometimes to a 
great extent. At last, the distinct characters of 
the vegetables cease to be discernible, and the 
mass appears nearly homogeneous and of a dark 
brown or blackish colour. Trunks of trees and 
some curious geological phenomena occasionally 
present themselves. A peat district may be re- 
garded therefore as the consolidated produce of 
enormous forests and fields of vegetation, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to millions of acres. In 
Ireland alone one-tenth of the surface is covered 
by peat bog, which if removed would exhibit a 
soil fit for the operations of agriculture. Prof. 
Brande then invited attention to different samples 
of peat taken from the upper, middle, and lower 
portions of the bog. He particularly noticed the 
tallow peat of the banks of Lough Neagh, which, 
from the brilliant flame attending its combustion, 
is sometimes used as a source of light as well as of 
heat.—Peat may be rendered valuable, either— 
1. From the charcoal which may be obtained froin 
it ; or—2. By the various products derivable from 
what is called its destructive distillation.—When 
it is desired to convert peat into charcoal, the plan 
adopted by the Irish Amelioration Society is to 
carbonize blocks of peat, partially dried on trays 
of wicker-work, in moveable pyramidal furnaces. 
The charcoal so obtained varies in character with 
that of the peat which produces it ; and when the 
peat is compressed previous to its carbonization, 
which may be well effected by means of a machine 
invented by Mr. Rogers, and which was explained 
by reference to a diagram, the resulting charcoal 
exceeds the density of common wood charcoal. 
In stove-drying, dense peat loses about one-third, 
and the light and porus, half of its weight: four 
tons of dried peat will give about one ton of 
charcoal. The efficacy of this charcoal in the 
manufacture of iron, in consequence of the small 
quantity of sulphur it contains, was mentioned ; 
and its deodorizing and purifying qualities experi- 
mentally exhibited. — 2. The products of the 
destructive distillation of peat were then described. 
The elements of peat are essentially those of wood 
and coal; viz. carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. If therefore peat were distilled in close 
vessels, the products obtained, would, as might be 
expected, resemble the products of a similar opera- 
tion on coal or wood. Hitherto, however, the 
expense of such a process in the case of peat has 
precluded its general adoption. Mr. Reece how- 
ever has employed for this purpose a blast-furnace, 
which differs in principle from that in which iron 
is melted, by having an arrangement to collect the 
products of combustion ; and he has thus succeeded 
in obtaining ammonia, acetic acid, pyroxylic spirit, 
tar, naphtha, oils and paraffine, together with large 
quantities of inflammable gases from the peat. 
In conclusion, Prof. Brande reviewed the various 
products of peat and their uses. They appear to 
be—1. Sulphate of ammonia. This substance is 





employed in preparation of carbonate and muriate 
of ammonia, of caustic ammonia, and in the manu- 
facture of manures and fertilizing composts.— 
2. Acetate of lime, which is in constant demand 
as a source of acetic acid, and of various acetates 
largely consumed by the calico printers.—3. Pyr- 
oxylie spirit (or wood-alcohol) used in vapour 
lamps, (two of which were exhibited and attention 
called to the brilliancy of the light afforded), and 
in the preparation of varnishes.—4. Naphtha, used 
for making varnishes, and for dissolving caoutchouc. 
—5. Heavy and more fixed oils, applicable for 
lubricating machinery, especially when blended 
with other unctious substances; or as a cheap 
lamp oil, and as a source of lamp black.—6. Pa- 
raffine. This when fixed with fatty matter forms 
a material for candles, samples of which were 
shown consisting of a mixture of paraffine, sperm, 
and stearine. 

Feb. 7.—The Duke of Northumberland, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—‘On Metamorphosis and 
Metagenesis,’ by Prof. Owen. 


Syro-Ecypr1an.—Feb. 11.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—A letter was read from Mr. Edward 
Clibborn, of the Royal Irish Academy, accompa- 
nying a table of Synchronisms in Egyptian and 
Jewish History.—Dr. Lee exhibited the base of a 
small bronze statue of Isis nursing Osiris. Mr. 
Bonomi pointed out that the sculptor had repre- 
sented the enemies of Egypt bound on the throne 
of the goddess, on the back of the pedestal the 
figure of a calf, and over the back of the throne 
the flowers of the Lotus, or rather Papyrus, as if 
the stalks of the plant were placed over the seat 
by way of cushion. Mr. Sharpe pointed out that 
the cartouch on the sides of the throne was in- 
scribed with the name of Thothmes, one that is 
more frequently found on Scarabei than any other. 

Dr. Beke communicated some notes ‘ On recent 
Geographical Discoveries in Eastern Africa,’ il- 
lustrated by a large map, on which he had marked 
the position of the snowy mountains Kilima-dja-aro 
and Kenia, from the latter of which Dr. Beke 
entertained little doubt the waters poured into the 
Nile. Baron von Muller, late Austrian Consul- 
General in Sennaar, had stated that the natives of 
the valley of the Bahrel Abyad, between 4° and 
5° N. lat., were acquainted with a very lofty white 
mountain, ‘‘whose peaks are completely white,” 
situate at a considerable distance to the south of 
their country, and in which that river is said to 
have its origin. Dr. Beke noticed the volcano in 
an active state of the existence of which in the 
Waknafi country, north-west of Mount Kenia, Dr. 
Krapf received information from the natives ; also 
the country of the Uniamezi, in which is said to 
be a large lake named Usambiro, apparently the 
lake Zambre of the Portuguese, and according to 
Dr. Krapf quite distinct from Nyassi, or Niassa 
as the doctor writes it. Dr. Beke agreed with Dr. 
Krapf, in looking on the country of the Uniamesi, 
or ‘ of the moon,’ as the central point of division 
between the waters flowing to the Mediterranean, 
to the Atlantic, and to the Indian Ocean. This 
country is to be made the centre of the missionary 
system now being established in Eastern Africa ; 
the ulterior object of which is said to be, “‘ to ex- 
tend an equinoctial chain of missionary stations 
across the whole breadth of the continent, from east 
to west.” The proximate sites of the first stations 
determined on were shown on the map. 

The first part of a memoir by Mr. W. D. Nash 
‘On the Shepherd Kings and Pyramid Builders of 
Egypt’ was read. 
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Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—*‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones. 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7. 

- British Architects, 8. 

—  Gecgraphical, half-past &—‘ On the South Sea Islands,’ by 
Capt. Erskine, R.N —* Adaptation of the Aneroid Baro- 
meter to Surveying Purposes in India,’ by G. Buist, oh 
L.L.D.— Report on the Southern Part of the Midd 
Island, New Zealand, by Capt. J. 1. Stokes, RN. 

Royal Institution, 3.—*On the Geographical Distribution 
of Organized Beings,’ by Prof. E. Forbes. 

Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business —*On the Anatomy of 
Phacocherus Asthiopicus, by Prof. Owen. —‘On New 
Shells,” by Mr. Gray. 

Civil Engineers.— Description of the Royal Border Bri 
erected over the River Tweed, on the Line of the Yor! 


Bruce. 
. Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence J ones. 
Society of Arts, 8—‘An Improvement in the Application 
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Newcastle and Berwick Railway, by Mr. G . 
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of Electro-Magnetism to Clocks, with an Account of the 
Clock for the Great Exhibition,’ by Mr. Charles Shepherd. 
— Geological, half-past 8.—‘On the Silurian Rocks of Scot- 
land, Part 11." by Sir R. I. Murehison.—* On the Base- 
ment Beds of the Inferior Oolite in Gloucestershire, by 
the Kev. P. B. Brodic.—* On the Tagros Range of Western 
Persia,’ by W. K. Loftus, Esq. a 
Tuurs. Royal Institution, 3—*On some Mechanical Principles, 
and tlieir Practical Application,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow. 
Royal, half-past 8. 
Antiquaries, 8. 
Numismatic, 7. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal Institution, 8.—* On Lighthouses, by Prof. Cowper. 
Royal Institution, 3.—* On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ by 
rof. Brande. _ 
edical, 8.—Election of Officers. 
Asiatic, 2. 








Six Lectures on Astronomy. 
Airy. Simpkin & Co. 
THE readers of the Atheneum are well acquainted 
with the existence of a Museum at Ipswich for the 
promotion of the study of Natural History, for 


By George Biddell 


which the town stands chiefly indebted to the zeal’ 


and liberality of the Brothers Ransome. A long 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood and with 
some of the principal promoters of the institution, 
as well as a sympathy in its professed purpose, 
induced the Astronomer-Royal to make an offer of 
his services in the way in which he conceived they 
could be rendered most useful, by giving a series 
of lectures to its members on the noble science to 
which the labours of his life have been devoted; 
and the present work is compiled—or, to speak 
more accurately, transcribed—with some unim- 
portant alterations, from the notes of the shorthand 
writers who were engaged to be present during 
their delivery. 

Mr. act | seems to have thought some apology 
necessary for delivering lectures on a branch of 
natural philosophy in an institution especially de- 
voted to the advancement of natural history; and 
has recourse to an ingenious—but we think super- 
fluous—argument, founded on the analogy of the 
habits of thought which these two sciences induce, 
to vindicate the propriety of such a proceeding. 
We feel some surprise that he should have availed 
himself of so vague and subjective a ground of con- 
nexion, when it was open to him to point out the 
immediate bearing of the grand physical phenomena 
of light and heat, the revolutions of the seasons, 
and the configuration and constitution of the 
earth, with the aqueous and aerial oceans which 
encompass it—on the habits, organization and 
well-being of the various tribes of animated nature 
which dwell on or near its surface :—all which 
form so many connecting links between astrono- 
mical and natural science. We are unable to con- 
ceive how upon any philosophical system of arrange- 
ment it would be possible to define natural history 
so called otherwise than as a part of a general 
description of nature,—or how from such descrip- 
tion it would be reasonable to exclude a preliminary 
consideration of the great framework of the universe 
in which this earth with all that it contains and the 
orbs with which it is associated are in a manner 
set and imbedded. 

In a course of six lectures it would not have 
been possible to exhaust even a general outline of 
so great and growing a subject as astronomy. 
Mr. Airy prescribed to himself the more limited 
and judicious task of “‘ pointing out simple methods 
of coarsely observing the fundamental phenomena 
of astronomy,—describing some of the methods of 
an astronomical observatory,—indicating thé de- 
grees and kind of evidence of the different parts of 
the astronomical system,—and explaining the ways 
of measuring the principal dimensions of the solar 
and sidereal systems.” 

This task is executed in a manner worthy of 
the author's powers,—with unfailing precision of 
thought, with a vigour and animation of style 
seldom surpassed, and with an evident love for his 
subject, which, if it be the aim of eloquence to 
exalt the emotions and to persuade the understand- 
ing, we believe to be of all means of eloquence the 
most effectual. 

We would remark particularly on the care with 
which the author has guarded against his hearers or 
readers resting contentedly in the vague impressions 
raised by the use of general terms,—and his con- 
scientious anxiety to chain down their attention to 
a true understanding of the subject by bringing to 
bear on it the convincing test of numerical and 
metrical exemplification. 





In so beaten a track as the author has been 
compelled to follow, it would be unreasonable to 
anticipate much originality of illustration. The 
fact is, that the best illustrations have been long 
ago appropriated. As a parallel case may be in- 
stanced the almost insurmountable difficulty, which 
the most able modern writers on arithmetic will 
be ready to confess, of devising any new kinds of 
examples or problems in which similar ground has 
not been already taken up by the earlier writers 
on the subject.—One illustration, however, in 
Mr. Airy’s book strikes us as eminently apt, and is, 
as far as we can remember, novel. It occurs in 
his explanation of the mode of determining the 
distance of the Moon from the Earth by means of 
observations taken at two different stations on the 
Earth’s surface.— 

“The distance of the moon is measured by Parallax. 
This is a technical word, in perpetual use among astro- 
nomers. I will explain in as few words and in as familiar 
manner as I can what Parallax is. There is a pleasing and 
profitable experiment, which I have often made in my 
youth. It is this:—If you place your head in the corner of 
a room, oron a high-backed chair, and you close one eye 
and allow another person to put a lighted candle upon a 
table; and if you then try to snuff your candle with one 
eye shut, you will find that you cannot do it ;—in all pro- 
bability youwill fail nine times out of ten. You will hold 
the snuffers too near or too distant. You cannot form any 
estimation of the actual distance. But if you open the other 
eye, the charm is broken: or if, without opening the other 
eye, you move your head sensibly, you are enabled to judge 
of the distance.—I wish not for my present purpose to speak 
of the effect of the motion of the head; but to call your 
attention to the circumstance, that when the head is per- 
fectly still, you will be unable with a single eye to judge 
with accuracy of the distance of the candle.” 

Mr. Airy then goes on to show how it is, that 
by aid of the two eyes a correct impression may 
be formed of the distance of an object by the 
degree of conscious exertion exercised in turning 
them, so as to bring the axis of each into a line 
with the object ; and winds up by saying :— 

** We feel sensibly enough when we make the experiment 
that the estimation of distance does depend upon this dif- 
ference of direction of the eyes. Now, this difference of 
direction of the two eyes is a veritable parallax; and this 
is what we mean by Parallax,—that it is the difference of 
direction of an object as seen in two different places. The 
two different places in the experiment which I have illus- 
trated are the two eyes in the head; and in the very same 
way, the distance of the moon from the earth is to be found. 
The two eyes in the head will be the two observatories; 
and by the estimation of the difference of direction, the 
distance of the moon from the earth may be obtained.” 

In confirmation of our remark on the difficulty 
of finding better illustrations of the Newtonian 
astronomy than those bequeathed to us by the 
earlier writers on the subject, we may instance the 
image to which Mr. Airy briefly alludes in ex- 
planation of the aberration of light,—and which 
actually suggested to Dr. Bradley his brilliant and 
unlooked-for discovery,—perhaps of all physical 
discoveries founded directly cn eduction of a neces- 
sary but unsuspected consequence from pre-existing 
known and recognized facts (for it must be remem- 
bered, that the velocity of light was discovered by 
Roemer somewhere about fifty years before the 
doctrine of aberration) the most successful and 
striking on record.— 

**Tle was being rowed on the Thames in a boat which 
happened to have a small mast with a vane on the top. 
At one time the boat was stationary, and he observed by 
the position of the vane the direction in which the wind 
was blowing. The men commenced pulling with their oars, 
and he observed at the very time they commenced pulling 
the vane changed its position. He asked the watermen 
what made the vane change its position? The men said 
they had often observed the same thing before, but did not 
pretend to explain the cause. Dr. Bradley reflected upon 
a was led by it to the theory of the aberration of 
ight.” 

Alluding to the doctrine of the earth’s rotation 
about its axis, Mr. Airy observes:— 

**I dare say every person whom I see has been brought 
up in the belief that the earth does turn round. But I ask, 
if they had not been brought up in that belief, whether they 
would believe it now from what lam telling them. I do 
not think they would. Amongst all the subjects of natural 
philosophy presented to the human mind, there is none that 
staggers it so effectually as the assertion that the earth 
moves. We must not, then, be uncharitable towards people 
in the Middle Ages who did not believe it.” 

Again, our author observes :— 

** Because persons have had this belief instilled into their 
minds from their earliest infancy, they may have concluded 
that it is necessarily and obviously true. This is a thing 
most dangerous,—and instances are not wanting to prove 
that in every branch of science absurdities have arisen from 
it. Imay mention one which just at this moment Occurs to 
my mind, and which influenced the mind of one of the 
earliest philosophers of the Royal Society of London. At 
the beginning of that Society, as at the beginning of most 





Societies, although some care might have been 

no absurdities should creep in, it was difficult to avoid that 
entirely. And in a paper which was intended to them 
truth of the Copernican theory, for which a 
writer (I do not remember why) thought it the 


Necessary 
prove that the stars are at tolerably equal dis ® 
begins by establishing the laiter propecition a> 


following assumption: ‘ Now, we all know that hell 
the centre of the earth.’ It seems perfectly absurd = 


present time that anybody should start with a proposi 
like that to work outa physical theory. Yet, it ig 

absurd to assume at once that the earth is in motion 
for that reason I have been anxious to convey to ya te 
evidence by which it is proved generally that the earth j 
in motion.” s 

This is well and truly spoken,—and 
some curious speculations as to the mode in yh; 
faith descends upon the masses of mankind from 
the authority in its origin, usually contemne 
or ignored, of the few and often obscure chief 
who seem delegated to hold in their hands the 
keys of the fixed beliefs of their age. Mental 
and moral, like social, authority appears to have 
an inevitable tendency, by a more or less devious 
course, to concentrate itself in the hands of , 
governing few. We should like to lay a cae 
before an average representative of the mind of 
Cheapside or Capel Court, to obtain his candi 
opinion as to the truth of the Copernican theory, 
We think it likely that he would profess to believe 
as implicitly in the Copernican theory as in the 
columns of his ledger, and that he would almog 
as soon expect the Bank of England to stop pa 
ment as the earth to stop moving. Yet, he weal 
be unable, probably, to allege any even colourable 
reason for preferring the Copernican to the Ptole. 
maic or Tycho-Brahian systems,—or for belieyi 
in Sir Isaac Newton rather than in the late Sip 
Richard Phillips. The secret of ‘stable public 
opinion” lies in each man recognizing his own im 
mediate superior in judgment or taste,—he his next 
superior,—and so on from one to the other, in 
a kind of feudal chain of authority extending from 
the minds that think and judge to those zoophyte 
like organizations appointed to receive their mental 
aliment from without, but incapable of the spo- 
taneous activity necessary for originating any 
element of opinion or belief. 

We will conclude with a brief outline of the plan 
which Mr. Airy has marked out for himself in 
these discourses. 

In the first lecture, the phenomena of the 
apparent motions of the celestial vault and its 
starry tenants are pourtrayed with the skill and 

igour of a master hand.—In the second lectur, 

e dimensions, figure, and rotatory motion of the 
Earth, and the observations and methods by which 
these are established, are satisfactorily made out, 
—In the third lecture, the apparent motions ofthe 
planets are considered,—the Ptolemaic and other 
theories are compared,—and the arguments in sup 
port of the received Copernican theory are fairlyand 
forcibly stated.—In the fourth lecture, our author 
rises from the task of mere astronomical descrip 
tion, and enters into a consideration of the lawsof 
universal gravity and of the forces resulting there 
from by which the planetary movements are regu 
lated and determined. The latter part of this lecture 
is devoted to an explanation of the practical 
methods of ascertaining the absolute distances of 
the moon and sun from the earth, —and closes withs 
detailed explanation of the manner in which obser 
vations on the transit of Venus across the suns 
disc have been applied to obtain an accurate de 
termination of the latter. We think that few whe 
are not previously conversant with the laws of 
geometrical connexion would be capable of giving 
the fixed attention necessary, even with the adval 
tage of deliberate perusal, for the full compre 
hension of this delicate and refined method; and 
those so conversant would scarcely need 
aid of arithmetical illustration. This remark— 
which may be extended to the account attempted, 
further on, of Cavendish’s experiment, and 
some other passages—will apply with still great 
force to lectures orally delivered. Mr. Airy =" 
seems to have felt some misgivings as to the 
of this well-meant but perhaps not altogether = 
cessful experiment.—The fifth lecture treats ‘* 
the nature and cause of the irreg ar " 
observed places of the celestial bodies produced he 
the motion of the earth’s axis (not very unlike 
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greulatory and titubating motion of that of a 
inning-top), known by the names of 
‘on and nutation,—and of those produced 
the aberration of light, which we have alreac ly 
ed to; and gives a view of the successive 
steps by which we can arrive at a knowledge of 
the distances even of certain of the fixed stars,— 
which may be best summed up in the author’s 
words :— ; 
5% closing this account of the method of measuring the 
of the stars, I will only remind you that I have 
redeemed my pledge of showing how the distance of the 
stars is measured by means of a yard measure,—and I will 
briefly recapitulate the principal steps. By means of a yard 
measure a base line in a survey was measured ; from this, 
the triangulations and computations of a survey, an arc 
meridian on the earth was measured; from this, with 
r observations with the zenith-sector—the surveys 
= also repeated on different parts of the earth,—the 
‘s form and dimensions were ascertained ; from these 
and a previous independent knowledge of the proportions 
of the distances of the earth and other planets from the 
gup, observations leading to the parallax of the stars, the 
distance of the stars is determined. And every step in 
the process can be distinctly referred to its basis, that is, the 


a surely be a strong yard that can bear 
without breaking this immense superstructure of 
facts raised upon it. 

The sixth and concluding lecture our author 
devotes to a consideration of the leading con- 
sequences of the law of gravitation as evinced in 
the mutual disturbances of the planets, the ascer- 
tained laws of precession and nutation, and the 
wonderful concordance between those numbers 
which express the relative times at the equator 
and at the poles of a pendulum of the same length 
beating its oscillations, the relative lengths of the 
earth’s polar and equatoreal axes, and the square 
of the linear movement of any specified point near 
the earth’s surface, as compared with the space 
through which the earth’s attraction would draw 
itduring the same short interval of time. This 
eoncordance—(which Clairaut was the first to show 
was a necessary consequence to be anticipated 
from the law of gravity, and by aid of which any 
one of these numbers can be derived by an arith- 
netical rule from the other two, without knowing 
anything about the different gradations of density 
in the interior of the earth) is completely borne 
out by the actual numbers which, if not precisely 
obtained by direct observations and experiments, 
are at least immediately deducible from them by 
inferences of the most direct and simple kind. 

The author concludes with pointing out the seve- 
ral steps by which another great but matter-of-fact 
problem may be worked out, which forms a natu- 
tal pendant to the conclusions deduced from the 
five preceding lectures. Their aim and object was 
te demonstrate how the yard rule could be applied 
to measure the dimensions and distances of the 
earth, moon, sun, planets and certain of the near- 
et fixed stars. In this crowning part of his 
labours our author shows how the Earth, the Sun, 
Saturn, Jupiter, and the other planets, the Moon, 
and Jupiter's satellites may, one after another, be 
poised in the scales of the astronomer, and their 
Weight, reckoned in pounds avoirdupois, more or 
less accurately determined. 

We have said enough to satisfy our readers that 
matter suggestive of deep thought and lofty con- 
templation abounds in the before us :— 
Which, alike for the motives in which they origin- 
ated and for the spirit which has guided the perform- 


ance, form an honourable addition to the literature 
of Science. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Modern Pictures. 
England, a Day in the Country (No. 222), the 
m of the combined talents of Messrs. Cres- 


Wek and Ansdell, is the fitting title to one of the 
most national products of the painter’s art that we 

seen for some time. The new Academician 
has never applied his distinctive characteristics to 


More successful result than in this picture. Its 
tements are few. An old mill, surmounting a pic- 

and undulating road, forms the most ele- 
wied object; and in front are labourers reposing 
during the d-day meal. Their suspended toils are 
‘pressed by the attendant team and plough; and 





through one of those good English distances that are 
dotted with ..omesteads meanders a rivulet, seen 
at intervals and bounded by ful forms of hill 
on the horizon. Such are the features of which this 
artist has composed one of the greatest successes of 
his day in the pastoral class. Truth, feeling, and 
graceful execution are pronounced here with more 
than his accustomed force. The sentiment of the 
scene is greatly aided by the address with which 
Mr. Ansdell has contributed the human and animal 
forms. We remember few instances of such con- 
geniality of view between two painters as is here 
expr One mind seems to have designed 
the whole—one hand to have executed the parts. 
Mr. Ansdell has in his share of this work justified 
our formerly expressed belief that on a smaller 
scale he would find a more appropriate ground for 
the expression of his powers. This specimen leads 
us to hope that we may often find him dealing with 
scenes of agricultural life. Mr. Creswick’s other 
picture Glenjinlas (2) is a charming little present- 
ment— 
** Moneira’s sullen brook, 
Which murmurs through that lonely wood.” 

Although the votaries of landscape here are 
‘‘legion,”—the distinguished ones among them 
are so few that we can ill allow for the eccentri- 
cities of genius or for mistakes made by any of 
these in the selection of unworthy matter. Mr. 
Linnell is too important a contributor to escape 
without censure for his work which figures 
under the denomination of Chips (167). It 
presents an uninteresting scene, wherein several 
figures are in the act of gathering stray pieces 
struck off by the woodman’s axe for their hearths. 
Such combinations as we have here, however 
scientific, can never compensate for disregard of 
form or of coherence of parts. Asa mere model 
sketch for future elaboration, this picture might 
be accepted. The Farm, Evening, (29) by the same 
artist is, on the contrary, a very gem—an exquisite 
example of Mr. Linnell’s contemplative art. 

Mr. Redgrave’s Ruined Hermitage (234) is 
conspicuous for its truth-telling, and for excessive 
care in the means employed. There is a con- 
scientiousness about the work as healthy as it is 
rare, now when the fashion is to dispense with de- 
licacies of detail and to blot down masses of ill- 
assorted lights and colours. 

Mr. Roberts sustains his reputation in the Jnte- 
rior View of the Portico of the Temple of Osiris at Phile 
in Nubia (62). The still vivid character of the deco- 
ration of this temple—a fact confirmed by the tes- 
timony of many modern travellers—is owing to its 
having been for so many centuries excluded from 
the influences of atmospheric air,—or, perhaps, to 
some unknown superior process in the composition 
ofpigment. This picture is a good example of the 
dexterity and neatness with which Mr. Roberts 
puts in interesting details. 

No one amongst our painters catches more truth- 
fully the aspect of Venetian buildings than Mr. 
Linton. Of this we have a good example in J/ Rio 
del Carmine (314). This picture combines plain, 
honest fact with tints for which our own observa- 
tion vouches, and treatment which affects neither 
the architectural explicitness of Canaletto on the 
one hand nor the loose and free touch of Guardi on 
the other. The view shows one of those nooks 
on which the visitor comes who explores in his 
hired gondola the recesses of the sea-girt city. 

Mr. Holland’s version of the same locality shows 
how the same objects may be seen with diverse 
feelings. The Colleoni Monumento (112) exhibits 
a rich combination of tints. To the fastidious, 
and to those who exact in an architectural combi- 
nation correctness of drawing in the details — who 
believe that the proportion of a capital, a cornice, 
or other member is essential to the true description 
of the structure of which it is a constituent— 
this presentment of a well-known Venetian monu- 
ment will be unsatisfactory. Architecture is an 
exact science, that will not be trifled with. No half 
measures, no compromise will serve the purpose. 
A mere hint,—or if more, the drawing must be 
serupulously faithful. 

Of a different order of subject is Mr. E. A. 
Goodall’s Cathedral Porch (6)—vigorously handled, 


with a selection of effect assorting well with the 





time and place.—Mr. Wingfield’s Cartoon Gallery 
at Hampton Court (498) sustains the interest 
of his subject. He has given great care to the 
drawing of its parts; transferring to his canvas in 
very miniature proportions copies of these most 
perfect works of the great Raffaelle. The group 
of statesmen who form the living occupants of the 
chamber give an added interest of a different 
kind to this very remarkable picture of its class. 

Of the class historic, as has been before observed, 
there are here few examples. Amongst them may 
be noticed Mr. H. O’Neil’s Rachel (137)—not as 
an instance of success, but as marking the unde- 
fined and erratic course in which an able artist per- 
mits himself to move.—Zarly Piety (218) is a good 
study for a devotional head, by Mr. F. Pickering. 
—The Sea Cave (235) is the title attached by Mr. 
Frost to his graceful academic study illustrating 
one of Mr. Doubleday’s sonnets. Mr. Frost has yet 
to acquire luxuriance of colour,—and his success 
would be enhanced by a dash of energy. An ex- 
amination of the treatments of Titian would sug- 
gest to him greater variety as well in surface as 
in tint. His scrupulousness denies a genial 
glow to his creations. Refinement and delicacy 
of colour have tendencies to merge into the 
vague or the insipid.—Mr. Frost is toc able an 
artist to be allowed to without this hint, 
Mr. Brocky, on the other hand, has no deficiency 
of colour or of variety of tints; but then his correct- 
ness may be questioned—as well as the taste of his 
composition. Charity (228) is involved in its 
means of expression. The figures interlaced make 
their own revelations perplexing. Cupid (268), well 
coloured, is also defective in and in drawing. 
A transparency suggestion for the coming Exhi- 
bition of all Nations is presented to us in the alle- 
gorical picture of The Sisters, Britannia, Caledonia, 
and Hibernia, adorning the World with the Wreath 
of Civilization (276). There are individual parts 
in this work worthy of a better subject ; but they 
are vulgarized by the trite associations made 
familiar in illuminated pictures at the conclusion of 
the Peninsular War. . 

If M. A. Colin has not perfectly succeeded in 
his study of Columbus (320), he has caught the 
spirit of the lines which form his epigraph :— 

“ alone unchanged, 

Calmly beneath the great commander ranged, 

Thoughtful and sad.” 
There is a romantic depth of feeling in the concep- 
tion—in the design of the background, and of the 
accessories, skill. As is common with artists of 
the French school, the native physiognomy is here 
substituted for that of the Genoese explorer. On 
Mr. G. E. Hicks’s Faster Controversy (346) it is 
impossible to be silent. A picture full of talent, 
the result of much time and thinking, is here so 
placed as to elude the eye, while some of the most 
discreditable landscapes obtrude themselves in the 
best places. Mr. Hicks’s merits, if he steadily pursue 
his course and choose a better theme than religious 
controversy, will no doubt find acknowledgment 
elsewhere than here. 

Of Mr. Martin’s Arthur and digle in the Happy 
Valley (398) it is only necessary to observe that it 
has his customary mode of arrangement, with the 
usual preternatural effects and wild combination 
of elements. Mr. Martin is at least to be admired 
for his striking independence of character. In Mr. 
W. J. Grant’s Infant Moses (492) there is a marked 
advance. The artist shows improved freedom of 
hand, greater resource in the composition of mate- 
rials, and more richness of colour. This creditable 
performance might well have taken the place of an 
uninteresting green lane, a picture of a mantlin 
pool, or some such platitude. Mr. Grant woul 
do better, perhaps, by grappling with some subject 
from the early history of his own country than in 
subjecting himself to the difficulty of avoiding eo- 
incidence when he gets on ground already occupied 
by some of the mightiest of Italian minds. I 
picture does not suggest plagiarism—but the diffi- 
culty which the artist has had in escaping it. 

Before turning to figure subjects of a more 
homely cast, we are induced to notice Art and 
Nature (54), by Mr. T. Earl,—not because of any 
very remarkable artistic power displayed in it, but 
as it is made a means of satire on one of the aby 
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surdities of the day. A Skye terrier is taking 
offence at a mis-shapen dog of China ware, such 
as may be seen on the mantel-piece of the retired 
Indian trader or in the shop window of the curio- 
sity vender. The living dog spurns at the art- 
libel on his class. The scene takes place in a 
studio—against the wall of which leans a canvas 
showing a part of that carpenter’s shop which last 
season gave such offence alike to the pious and to 
the painter. The conceit is but a poor one,— 
unworthy of an artist who can do better things. 


In the class of domestic pictures, Mr. F. Goodall 
is conspiucous in a little work, The Grace (25). This 
isa very excellent composition ;—in truthfulness an 
improvement on Mr. Goodall’s ordinary treatments, 
and generally less marked by manner. It is one 
of the best specimens of this artist, both for senti- 
ment and for character.—There is considerable 
power in Mr. F. Tayler’s Children feeding a tame 
Lagle, Highlands of Scotland (50). Mr. Tayler 
is evidently gaining more freedom with the oil 
material which he has recently adopted — Mr. 
Gilbert goes again to the page of Cervantes. 
The Governor of Barataria (73) figures with the 
mock dignity and sentimentalism due to the per- 
sonage. Improved resource in Art and less ex- 
aggeration of character than usual mark this 
artist’s advance. 

The Rabbit Fancier (94), by Mr. J. F. Herring, 
is a well-painted combination of details, laboured 
even to hardness.—There is a charming little study 
of a rustic boy (118), by Mr. H. Le Jeune, which 
has no title ;—and a group of Cottage Children (119), 
by Miss E. Goodall, is of much merit.—There are 
over each other two little pictures, one entitled 
The Fisherman's Daughter (186), by Mr. F. J. 
Wyburd,—the other A Tiff (188), by Mr. H. T. 
Wells. Both these are evidently taken from the 


same individual as she sat in her costume in the 
studio of a rustic academy :—the character, the 
position, and the costume are identical,—the other 
accompaniments somewhat different.—There is a 
good study of A Fish Girl (293), by Mr. H. J. 
Pidding, not to be overlooked.—The Finding of 


Moses (304) includes no discovery of Mr. E. P. 
Owens’s qualifications for his task. 

A small study of female character, entitled 
Blanche (369),—a girl adjusting her hair,— by 
Mr. Frank Stone, had nearly escaped us. It 
is one of the most prettily-designed things that 
we have seen from his hand for many a day. 
The Rendezvous — ‘‘ He’s coming” (486), by Mr. 
T. Brooks, is a subject which the artist has looked 
at through Mr. Frith’s medium. What is ex- 
cellent in it may be traced to the latter artist. 
—Poor Mariners (77), by Mr. T. Danby, has ex- 
cellence which cannot be passed over. It repre- 
sents a party of shipwrecked sailors who, huddled 
together on a ledge of rock, see the sun set behind 
their ruined bark. The gorgeous hues of the de- 
a day mock the misery of the forlorn men. 

ese things are set before us with a vigour that 
recalls not slightly the force and brilliancy of a 
similar scene from the hand of his eminent rela- 
tive—the ‘Sunset at Sea, after a Storm,’ with 
figures on a raft,—once the pride of the Lawrence 
collection. 

There remain to be noticed, Entrance of the 
Burry River, from Penclaud, South Wales (7), by 
Mr. A. Vickers,—a very truthful little work ; A 
Quiet Place (11), of the same character, by Mr. G. 
E. Hering ; a good Study of a Gypsy Girl (35), 
by Mr. W. R. Waters ; La Piazza d’ Erbe, Verona 
(51), picturesquely treated by Mr. W. Callow; 
Clifton Grove, on the Trent (61), by Mr. H. Dawson, 
—Turner-ish in its effect ; Port Glasgow, on the 
Clyde (67),—a Stanfield-like treatment, by Mr. 
W. A. Knell ; a capital little view on the Y, of a 
Dutch Saw-Mill, Zaardam in the Distance (101), 
by Mr. Edward Cooke ; another little view On the 
Ligwy, North Wales (120), by Mr. Sidney Percy ; 
Early Moonlight (before daylight is entirely gone) 
on.the old Floating Harbour, Bristol, after cutting 
@ Vessel out of Ice (142),—one of Mr. C. Branwhite’s 
clever studies ; one of Mr. Jutsum’s ready versions, 
Limestone Quarries, near Combe Martin, North 
Devon (146),—and another of A Moorland Stream 
(172), with some elegantly formed trees. The 








facility in both these last borders on flippancy ; 
they carry all their art on the surface. We may 
mention also Mr. Tennant’s atmospherically treated 
incident Weighing a Buoy—River Fog clearing off 
(161); a very effective little study of the Forest of 
Arden (176) ; Mr. A. Clint’s La Rocca, St. Ouen’s 
Bay, Jersey (182); Fishing Lugger in a Fresh 
Breeze (499), by Mr. J. Wilson, jun. ;—and Mr. 
C. T. Dodd's view of Rusthall Common, looking 
into Sussex (265). A very inferior view of North- 
wick Park from the adjacent Meadows, Worcester- 
shire (267) is from the pencil of Mr. A. W. Williams. 
It is marked by haste and negligence.—A good 
picture of A River side Farm (294), by Mr. Sidney 
Percy ; an excellent Heath Scene (325) from the 
skilful pencil of Mr. J. Stark ; a good view of A 
Salmon Weir on the Lyn, North Devon (335), by 
Mr. J. Middleton; An Old Windmill—Evening 
(334), one of Mr. C. Branwhite’s clever frost scenes ; 
Saw-Mill, near Kingston, Canada West. (417), 
Creswick-like in its feeling, by Mr. Gilling Halle- 
well; Mr. G. E. Hering’s Bay of Brodick, Isle of 
Arran, looking on the Coast of Ayr (447), and Mr. 
C. Bentley’s On the Medway, Sheerness in the dis- 
tance (454) all deserve a word. There are two 
pictures by Miss Jessie Macleod of much merit. 
The Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield (423) and a 
Village School—Arrival of a Poor Irish Scholar (8), 
suggested by a tale of Mrs. S. C. Hall’s, are good 
readings, and highly creditable to the talents of a 
lady whose etchings, if we mistake not, we have had 
on a former occasion reason to notice favourably. 
—Mr. G. Ferreira’s Avenue, Ugbrook Park, Seat of 
Lord Clifford (453) is the respectable production of 
an amateur; and Mr. George Stanfield’s Pont y 
pair, Bettws y Coed, North Wales (487) displays 
management worthy of a more experienced hand. 





THE PROCESS OF “DEVELOPEMENT” IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

One of the objections which apply to the pre- 
sent methods of practising the beautiful art of 
Photography on plates, glass, porcelain, and paper, 
is, the necessity of the “‘developement,” as it is tech- 
nically called, of the latent picture. Setting aside 
the risks of spoiling, and the time consumed in the 
developing part of the photographic process, it 
were surely a thing to be desired that the picture 
should be perfect in all respects immediately on its 
removal from the camera,—and that on opening the 
draw frame all that would be necessary would be 
simply the removal of the sensitive coating. That 
photography on the ordinary Talbotype and Da- 
guerreotype principles is far from such a result, 
since in both these methods developement by the 
solutions of silver and by the mercurial vapour is 
essential to the full appearance of the picture, is 
familiar to every amateur in the art. In one of 
the varieties of Mr. Talbot’s process, the necessity 
for developing the picture is not always necessary ; 
but it is not to be denied that perfect pictures on 
the method originally suggested by him, or in any of 
its numerous modifications, are only to be readily 
obtained by developement,—a process generally 
implying the use of hot water or steam, and the 
application of a solution of aceto-nitrate of silver to 
the material on which the impression is received. 
In some, also, of the early photographic experi- 
ments with the chloride of silver, and in a variety 
of processes suggested by Sir J. Herschel and Mr. 
Hunt, the pictures (in these instances chiefly on 
paper) were obtained without subsequent develope- 
ment. But the enormous amount of time consumed 
in these processes caused the whole to be discontinued 
immediately that Mr. Talbot’s discoveries reveal- 
ing the curious facts of a latent impression being 
made on prepared paper, and of the possibility of 
its further developement by fresh applications of 
washes, were published. One of the claims in this 
gentleman’s patent is, for the developement of pic- 
tures impressed in the camera by the application of 
liquids: and it is a sufficiently strong indication of 
the peculiar principles of the art of photography 
on paper, that this claim is the chief remaining 
guard over the patent,—that is to say, that hitherto 
no simple and expeditious photographic process— 
except as before and hereinafter excepted—has 
been discovered by means of which pictures can be 
obtained that do not require to be “‘ brought out.” 





° ° an a aieereen. 

In what peculiar chemical or molecular state thy 
sensitive particles on paper or other materials 
when impressed by the rays of light, while atts 
same time the sheet appears perfectly blank is not 
ascertained. They may possibly be in that staty 
of which chemistry presents many instances— 
state of disturbed affinity, awaiting only an on 
ing cause to undergo complete decomposition av 
change attended with the almost magical produ 
tion of the photographic picture. As I am quit 
unacquainted with any practicable process on plates 
(Daguerreotype) by which developement cap be 
done away with,—and as from the nature of thig 
art it appears impossible that such should be dis 
covered,—I shall confine attention exclusively tg 
processes on paper. 

Ata meeting of the British Association sons 
years ago, Dr. Woods described a process djs, 
covered by him by which the necessity for de 
ing the photographic picture was removed. This 
process was called the Catalisotype. It is thy 
practised.—Paper is first washed with acidulataj 
water, then with syrup of the ioduret of iron, anj 
lastly with a very dilute solution of nitrate of silver, 
The paper exposed in the camera receives the im. 
pression ; and being set aside in the dark, in a littl 
while the picture reveals itself in a remarkable 
manner without any assistance from the photo. 
grapher. Mr. Mayall, who was highly successful 
with this process, obtained a number of charni 
pictures by its means. But in his experience, y 
he has informed me, and in my own, which hy 
been considerable and persevering, the difficulty 
of obtaining paper suited for the process rendex 
the practice of it very unsatisfactory and disappoint. 
ing. The paper is, however, extraordinarily sen. 
sitive, and the tone of the negative pictures pr- 
duced is good. 

Having occasion to apply the art of photography 
to some interesting geological examinations, and 
being unwilling to employ the process of Mr. Tal 
bot, I succegded at length in obtaining pictures 
by a new agent—the proto-nitrate of iron; and 
they, like those of Dr. Woods, did not requir 
developement. My process is as follows.—I ue 
iodized paper, prepared in the usual manner— 
selecting those sheets the paper of which is 
oldest and which are thinnest and closest in 
texture. ‘The surface of this paper is then washed 
consecutively with a weak solution of proto-nitrate 
of iron and of nitrate of silver. The proportions 
of each need not be exact ; but perhaps the bes 
are 25 grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce of 
water, and about 6 grains of the proto-nitrate df 
iron in the same quantity. On being slightly dried 
with bibulous paper, it is ready for the camera, and 
must be used soon. I have also used the solutions 
in mixture; but, like the gallo-nitrate of Talbot, 
the fluid decomposes in a few minutes. The paper 
is extremely sensitive :—an exposure of ten or ff 
teen seconds being sufficient. On remov al, the sheet 
is generally white,—but the outlines of a picture 
soon appear, and in a short time the whole is deve 
loped. It is advisable on the full developementof the 
picture to plunge it intoa dish of cold water. The 
proto-nitrate of iron may be easily made by pow 
ing dilute cold nitric acid over sulphuret of iron, 
filtering, and heating to expel any sulphuretted 
hydrogen present. This paper does not answer 
unless used damp, and freshly prepared ; and I 
question whether many of your readers will be 
disposed to do as I did,—take a geological ramble 
over the rocks of the Channel Islands, with a camer 
under one arm, and a portable dark tent, in which 
I prepared the paper on the spot, under the other. 

I invite the attention of photographers to this 
compound of iron—the proto-nitrate, —believing it 
possible that much may ultimately be done 
it. I regret that I have not had leisure to perfec 
the manipulation, so as to offer an unobjectia 
method of using it. But good may be effected 
by drawing the notice of photographers to a mate 
rial as yet unknown as a photegraphic substance # 
their art. The chemist who reflects on Dr. W 4 
process will immediately perceive that in that, ' 
proto-nitrate of iron, obtained by the decompositie 
of the prot-ioduret of iron, is the energizing aw 
the decomposition of the nitrate of silver. Had 
Mr. Hunt adopted the term, the processes in qu# 
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x which differ from all others, might have been 
a the Ferrotype. The present period of the 

may seem inappropriate for matters pho- 
yer vhical; but I am anxious that the paper- 
eo y of England may receive a due illustra- 
0 in all its varieties at the forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion,—and may present as favourable an evidence 
of the progress of that art in our country, where it 
js our boast that perfect photography has had its 
hirth, as doubtless the exquisite Daguerreotypes of 
our neighbours will of their success in that depart- 
ment of photography in France. 

I may add, that in the recent photographic pro- 
cess in which pyro-gallic acid is employed, de- 
velopement is not necessary. But the material 
is infinitely too energetic; and unless such an 

tus be used as is employed by its inventor, 

Tdoubt, so far as my own experience goes, the 

practicability for any general purposes of this 

method. Had not the pages of the Atheneum been 

ly availed of by photographers, I should have 
hesitated at the length of this letter.—I am, &c. 
Rosert ELLs. 





Five-Art Gosstp.—The execution of the Peel 
statue for the town of Bury, in Lancashire,—perhaps 
after the metropolitan monuments the most interest- 
ing of all the works which are to convey to poste- 
rity the expression of a nation’s admiration and 
regret, because of the intimate connexion between 
the family of the great statesman and this northern 
community—has been intrusted for execution to 
Mr. Baily, the Academician. Nowthat thecommit- 
tee have made their selection, we may say—what 
we would not say before—that we have seen the fine 
work, in model, on which their choice has fallen. 
The modern costume has here been adapted with 
extraordinary success to the demands of sculpture 
art. The difficulty which has driven the portrait- 
sculptor so long into allegory, or into travesty 
of some kind, has in this case been completely 
overcome ; and the deceased statesman will be 
handed down to future times such as he lived and 
moved in his own,—his essential greatness being 
presented with its ordinary outward incidents. 
The practice which represents our English states- 
men in some fictitious character ignores the very 
greatness it is employed to illustrate, by borrowing 
a foreign greatness for its disguise. The future men 
of Bury will by the help of Art see Sir Robert Peel 
in their streets exactly as the men of our day saw 
him in the House of Commons. 

There is much to admire in Mr. Charles Mar- 
shall’s new dioramic illustrations of the ‘Great 
Routes of Europe,’—opened this week in the Con- 
cert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Some of the 
principal cities and natural objects betwixt Ham- 
burgh and Constantinople—betwixt Rome and the 
Alps—and the picturesque points of the Rhine— 
have been painted with more than Mr. Marshall’s 
usual care and spirit. His practice at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where the inconvenient shallow- 
ness of the stage must be disguised by artifices in 
perspective, may have led him to place his horizon 
lines too high. “An objection might be taken, too, 
toa certain pettiness of treatment in some of his 
architectural subjects. But when these questions 

ve been raised, there is yet enough left for 
Admiration and attraction:—in short, this is a 
very good Exhibition. —The sight of Her Majesty’s 

neert Room as arranged for this diorama 
revived in us an old idea worth putting forward :— 
namely, that a pretty small theatre, perfectly fit 
rsuch operas as the English are at present capa- 
dle of producing, might be there made at com- 
paratively trifling expense. With all the appliances 
of the greater establishment at hand, in the shape 
of properties, adaptable scenery, &c., it seems a 
pity that the experiment should not be tried, since 
We cannot help fancying that such an entertain- 
nent for early winter might thrive far better than 
2 amorphous scheme like that of the National 
~Sheerts, of unsatisfactory memory.—But the above 
®an “aside” to the matter in hand, which was to 
‘ommend Mr. Marshall’s Exhibition. 
It augurs well for the Architectural Exhibition 
8 year that instead of being, as heretofore, 
uited to the junior body which had the merit of 
onginating it, viz, the Architectural Association— 





the management has been undertaken by a com- 
mittee of gentlemen possessing greater experience 
and of higher standing in the profession, who show 
themselves anxious to have English talent in their 
own branch of art worthily represented in the eyes 
of the numerous foreigners about to visit us. Let 
us hope they will be able to induce their profes- 
sional brethren to put forth their strength on so 
important an occasion, and that they will pay 
greater regard to intrinsic quality and excellence 
of design than is generally done :—otherwise, it 
would be better that they should abstain altogether 
from challenging the attention of their rivals in 
other countries to the existing architectural ability 
among us. Were they to judge only by the actual 
buildings of recent date, foreigners—that is, such 
as are competent judges—might not unreasonably 
conclude that architectural taste and design do not 
flourish at all here. It is for us by means of this 
Exhibition to convince them of the contrary,—to 
show that it is not the talent, but the opportunity 
for adequately displaying it, that is wanting.— 
This it is that the managers of the forthcoming 
Architectural Exhibition have to bear strongly in 
mind. However ungracious it may seem, we 
cannot help repeating, that the former two Exhi- 
bitions were not particularly creditable. Though 
there were some productions of merit in them, the 
majority were of very indifferent quality ; besides 
which, many of the inferior productions were 
hung conspicuously, while some of the best were 
placed where they were scarcely visible. Let us 
hope that the new management will consult more 
effectually both the interests of Art and the credit of 
the profession. The Exhibition is no longer to be 
gratuitous :—there is to be a charge for admission. 

Among other of the speculations undertaken by 
the American publishers may be mentioned the 
“restoration,” by Dr. Spooner, and the re-issue 
of ‘ Boydell’s Illustrations of Shakspeare :'—the 
original plates, it is said, having been purchased 
for America, touched up by the gentleman named, 
and advertised as about to be delivered to sub- 
scribers, first in America and later in England, at 
the price of one dollar a plate. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY—EXETER HALIL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—W EDNESDAY next, February 26, Handel's 


Oratorio, SAUL. Vocalists: Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Benson, 
Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Weissand Mr, Lawler The Orchestra, the 
most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 
sixteen Double Basses) nearly Seven Hundred Performers.— 
Tickets, 38.: Reserved Seats in Area or Gallery, 5s. ; Central Area, 
numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at tle Society's Uffice, 6, in Exeter 
Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER’s THIRD and LAST SOIREE of 
CHAMBEK MUSIC will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 
27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square,on TULSDAY NEXT 
the 25th inst., to commence at Half-past Eight o'clock precisely. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper will be assisted by Miss Dolby, Mr. Whitworth, 
Herr Molique, and Mr. Roussellot.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, 
may be had at the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr, Lind- 
say Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 





Mr. KIALLMARK has the honour to announce, that he will 
give THREE PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL and MODERN 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC at the New Beethoven Kooms, 27, Queen 
Anne Street, on Monday Evening, March 3, and Monday Morn- 
ings, March 17 and 31; on which eccasions he will be assisted by 
Miss FE. Birch, Miss Pyne, Herr Krofft, Messrs. Frederick Chatter- 
ton, Molique, Baumann, Grattan Cooke, Miss Annie Pelzer, and 
Sigvor Kegondi.—Subscription Tickets, for Keserved Seats, One 
Guinea; Single Tickets, for Keserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea; and 
Single Tickets, for Unreserved Seats 78. each, may be had of all 
the principal Music-sellers, and of Mr. Kiallmark, 32 a, Fitzroy 
Sauare; Robert W. Ollivier, Concert Agent, 19, Old Bond Street, 
Piccadilly. 





Sr. Martin’s Hati.—There are many soprani 
voices which make their principal effects on the 
six or seven highest notes of their register, the 
rest having little sonority. Such are the voices of 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind, Madame Fiorentini, Madame 
Frezzolini, Madame Dorus-Gras, Madame Bishop 
There are other organs of evener and more per- 
fect quality throughout the entire range of their 
compass, the lightness and delicacy of which 
render them incapable of high expression, — 
for instance, the voices of Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau and Madame Sontag. A third class 
will include the singers who, having compass 
without charm or quality, such as Madame Per- 
siani and Mrs. Sims Reeves, must and do attract 
by vocal science and intellectual feeling. But 
the powerful, even, rich soprano voice — the 
voice for the great songs of Handel, and for 
Donna Anna’s recitatives, which is neither built 
up nor eked out, but flows freely forth, as it 





were, from a full and wide fountain—is very rare. 
That mezzi-soprani such as Madame Pasta and Miss 
Kemble—that contralti (for such almost may ori- 
ginally have been the Garcia sisters)—can by labour 
work themselves up to the power of taking the 
part which commands the score,—is a fact speak- 
ing volumes in honour of the intrepidity of genius 
—but also illustrating the great scarcity noted. 
Since, in short, Madame Grisi appeared here in 
1834, and Mdlle. Falcon’s brilliant career at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris was disastrously arrested, we 
have heard nothing of the quality referred to,— 
the voices of Miss Birch and Madame Novello 
having that certain reluctance which is apt to de- 
prive execution of such spirit as is the breath of life 
to music. We have almost offered heads for a lec- 
ture in illustrating what we mean when stating, 
that the voice of Mrs. Endersohn—(the Lady who 
appeared for the first time, on Wednesday in 
‘Elijah’)—seems to combine the desired power, 
ease, evenness, beauty, and expression, in an un- 
usual degree. Though she was obviously afraid 
(and the singer who is not afraid on a first night 
is good for little) there was neither twist nor 
twang, nor failure in intonation :—the sound 
towered rich, powerful, and sweet, as it should 
do in the Sanctus of ‘ Angels,’ and spread itself 
without scream or effort in the Allegro, ‘I am He 
that comforteth,’ a movement of which soprant 
are apt to speak ill because they fall short of the 
qualities required for its easy utterance. Mrs. 
Endersohn gave tokens of feeling for time and 
accent; she articulates with breadth and clearness, 
and in the scene of the Widow’s son she displayed 
dramatic feeling. Beyond the fact that she has lately 
been studying under Sir George Smart, we know 
nothing of this Lady. It seems, however, un- 
likely but that as a singer of great concert music 
we should not hear more of her. The Zlijah was 
Mr. Weiss ; who delivered his text correctly,—and 
in places with considerable power. Miss Williams 
as contralto sang beautifully ; her voice is now 
at its best. The choruses were in their most per- 
fect order. What a point gained is it when a 
composer can interest all his executants so com- 
pletely as Mendelssohn has done in ‘Elijah,’— 
hardly a bar of which is not susceptible of effect 
of the best quality! The disdainful composers who 
insist on poor voices singing whatever notes they 
put down, whether vocal or unvocal, are not poets 
so much as workmen who have not learnt the use 
of their tools—as Pharaohs who will have bricks, 
albeit no straw is in the brickfield. —— At Mr. 
Hullah’s next Concert the ‘Credo’ from the Mass 
in B minor of Sebastian Bach will be produced, the 
second act of Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo,’ and other music. 





Drury-Lane.—The spectacle founded on MM. 
Scribe’s and Auber’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ and 
entitled ‘ Azaél, the Prodigal,’—to which we have 
already drawn attention—was produced on Wed- 
nesday. In this importation from the French 
stage Mr. Anderson has certainly presented to his 
audience one of the most elaborately gorgeous ex- 
hibitions ever placed on the boards. Unfortu- 
nately, the opportunities for fine acting are not as 
frequent as those for fine scenery. 

Into the story of the prodigal son, as related in 
Scripture and shadowed forth in the drama, we 
need not enter in detail. Suffice it to say, that 
Mr. Vandenhoff was Reuben the father, Mr. 
Anderson Azaél the son, and Miss Vining Jeph- 
thele, the niece of the former and the betrothed 
of the latter. The scene opens with a tent in the 
Desert, surrounded with all the accessories of 
Eastern magnificence, female attendants in orien- 
tal costume, travellers and camels, and whatever 
else is proper to realize the idea of a patriarchal 
encampment. We are next taken to Memphis, 
with its Egyptian architecture and processions, 
and especially its temple of Isis, the interior of 
which is shown with all its grandeurs and mystical 
rites, voluptuous and picturesque to the extreme 
point of tolerance. As a splendid show, this 
scene surpasses all examples of which we have an 
remembrance. The spectator is then taken bac 
to the Desert, and to the tent of the patriarch ; 
where the repentance of the prodigal is accepted, 
and the father is reconciled to his erring son, 
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All that the painted scene, the rich decoration, 
the appropriate costume, the brilliant dancing, 
and the imposing tableaux could do for the sub- 
ject and the piece the management hasdone. All 
is correct, down to the most minute particular. 
Little of Auber’s music, however, has been re- 
tained,—-and that only in certain  ill-sung 
choruses, marches and _ballet-accompaniments. 
Nor can the meagre dialogue be held to compen- 
sate in any degree for what has been omitted. It 
is as a spectacle exclusively that this production 
has any claims to consideration. The second act, 


representing the secret orgies in honour of the god 
Apis, performed by the priests and priestesses 
in full temple costume, is, we have said, the 
crowning effort of the piece. 


the dissipated and the sleeping on the steps of an 
immense ascending scale were rich, varied, charac- 
teristic and finely disposed. At this point of the 
story, Azaél is discovered in the temple, a profane 
spectator of its mysteries,—an offence which he is 
doomed to expiate. He is thrown into the Nile ; 
from which he is ultimately fished out by a camel- 
driver, to whom he becomes a slave. Previously 
to this, Azaél is made to save his father and his 
betrothed from the vengeance of the priesthood, 
who had destined them also to the sacrifice ;—a 
service that justifies all the more the paternal 
ardon which forms the dénodment of the drama. 
e final scene had, from the situation, an inhe- 
rent pathos which the deficient composition could 
searcely impair. Mr. Vandenhoff acted with 
great dignity ;—but the chief praise belongs to the 
subordinates, whose attention to the several 
groupings was diligent and most effective. The 
dancers come in for the next great share of 
praise,—and Mdlle. Victorine Legrain, as the 
principal danseuse, merits the highest commenda- 
tion. The house was crowded, and the magnifi- 
cence and completeness of the spectacle through- 
out excited universal admiration. But Old Drury 
had once a higher mission than this,—and we 
confess that we could enter but imperfectly into 
the triumph. 





Otympic.—This theatre has at present a peculiar 
destiny. From its position, both local and profes- 
sional, it is fated for a while to be the arena of ex- 
periments. Mr. Bourcicault has been permitted 
to try on its boards an example of the kind of 
pieces presented to the Parisians at the Thédtre 
Historique. For this purpose, he has accomplished 
an adaptation of the French drama entitled 
‘L’Abbaye de Castro.’ This practice of borrow- 
ing from our neighbours ought to be discounte- 
nanced. Why might not Mr. Bourcicault have 
written an original rather than a translated drama ? 

The subject of the present piece—which is en- 
titled ‘ The Broken Vow,’ and founded on the life 
of Pope Sixtus V.—is shaped to lead up to the 
great traditional incident of that Pontiff’s life, 
when, finding himself elected to the papal dignity, 
the Cardinal Montalto threw off the appearance of 
decrepitude and age by which he had earned it, 
cast away his staff, and stood erect, a vigorous 
man, prepared to exercise authority during a long 
reign. The argument is divided into seven 
tableaux ; which might as well have been called 
seven acts, since they necessitate as many inter- 
positions of the curtain. To distinguish, how- 
ever, the tableaux from the acts, red curtains 
close in the former, and the ordinary drop-scene 
shuts in the latter :—a needless and clumsy dis- 
tinction. Better say at once that the drama ex- 
tends to seven acts. Each of the tableaux consists 
of a set scene, with picturesque contrivances for 
entrances and exits. The action of the drama is 
not so much historical as romantic. The Cardinal 
Montalto, afterwards Sixtus V., is made the 


centre of a love tale ; the principal incidents of 
which are presented in the form of tableaux, with 
enough of dialogue to interpret their meaning. 
This dialogue makes no attempt at either poet 

or eloquence ; itis, in fact, as prosaic as can well 
be conceived,—but is appropriate to the situation, 


and occasionally forcible. The first three tableaux 
are decidedly the most effective. The opening one 
introduces the spectator to the ruined aqueduct of 
Albano, and toa group of characters involving the 


The groupings of; 





main interests of the story,—the Cardinal Montalto 
(Mr. Farren), Adrian (Mr. Leigh Murray), and 
his friend, Hugo (Mr. Henry Farren). The rough 
nature of the latter character, a rude Austrian 
soldier, is very demonstratively brought out by his 
stage-representative. His office is, to stand by 
Adrian in all the perils incurred by his courtship 
of Bianca (Miss Louisa Howard), the daughter of 
the Colonna. The Colonna himself was ably re- 
— in his pride and in his grief by Mr. 
orton. We are next introduced to the Villa 
Colonna ; whither come the lover and his friend, 
and make a daring demand for the hand of Bianca. 
But the lady is destined by her father and brother 
to be the bride of the Orsini; and with a star- 
tling demonstration of this determination, the first 
act concludes. The second act, containing the 
third tableau, shows the consequence of this rela- 
tion of affairs. In the Abruzzi the lovers meet, 
and are married by a mysterious monk passing 
under the name of Anselmo,—of course, the Car- 
dinal in disguise. They are pursued by the 
Colonna,—a contest takes place,—Hugo slays the 
insolent heir of that noble house, but in vain ; for 
the lady is taken captive,—while her mother falls 
before the corse of her son brought in on a bier, 
and the curtain descends on an effective melo- 
dramatic group. 
he four remaining tableaux are of a common- 
place melo-dramatic order. In the convent of 
Ave Maria, Bianca is about to take the veil,—and, 
notwithstanding that she declares her previous 
marriage, is compelled to take it. While the 
ceremony is in course of celebration, her husband 
enters with his sturdy friend, hastens to the altar, 
and tears the veil from the victim’s head ; where- 
upon a complete mélée ensues—people running 
distracted down the altar steps, and the old count 
dying of excitement. Young Adrian eseapes—to 
enter into a league with Zingari in order to de- 
liver the lady from the vengeance of the Abbess of 
St. Ursula. He and his friend in disguise get 
access to the abbey, contrive to make the guard 
drunk, and force their way to the crypt below the 
chapel. There, however, they find Bianca seem- 
ingly dead ; but she awakens. The convent being 
alarmed, they summon their allies, the Zingari, to 
enter. That terrible band rise through the aper- 
tures which they have forced ; but the Abbess of St. 
Ursula appears, and claims her victim—not, how- 
ever, until Montalto has consecrated her to the 
Inquisition. The Cardinal then makes his own 
escape through the passages made by the Zingari— 
it being important that he should be in Rome next 
day, when the Pope is to be elected. The last 
act is taken up with the election, and with vain 
appeals of the Countess to Montalto to save her 
daughter. At length the decision of the Con- 
clave is in his favour ;—when at once Montalto 
assumes the name and authority of Sixtus V., as 
stated in the tradition. The new Pope’s first 
act is, of course, 
dramatis persone :—and the curtain falls finally on 
the triumph of the lovers. 

Such is the new drama—and new sort of drama— 
attempted at the Olympic. Mr. Farren, it will 
be seen, plays the central figure ; and the author 
having been careful to give him more to do than 
to say, and both in his doing and in his saying 
imbecility being the rule of action, the actor is 
fitted with a part well suited to his failing powers. 
Mr. Murray in the lover is ardent and chivalric,— 
Mrs. Murray in the Countess surprised us with 
the unexpected power which she threw into her 
sorrows, her reproaches, and her pleadings. Miss 
Louisa Howard acted prettily. The mise en scéne 
was throughout most carefully attended to. But 
what with stage-elaborations, and the dropping of 
red curtains, and the unusual delays between the 
acts, the impression on the spectator was one of 
extreme tediousness. Much of this, of course, will 
be remedied on future evenings ; but even then 
the success of the piece must be that of a spectacle 
more than of a drama.—The scenery, which is 
excellent, was painted by Mr. Shalders. 





Sap.er’s WELLS.—On Friday in last week the 
tragedy of ‘ Fazio’ was performed for the first 
time this season,—when the house was crowded to 
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to see justice done to the | 


| 





see Miss Glyn play Bianca. In the presentment 
of this character the actress has attained toa pe 
so high, that it cannot be passed over on thet 
sent occasion without especial notice, The _ 
dity with which Miss Glyn’s powers have a 
their full developement, and the combination 
qualities which she now commands, mark we 
for a greatness whose emphatic recogniti 
no longer be delayed. —a 
The Bianca is a performance which recalls the 
greatest days of the drama. With tmarvelloys 
physical energy and sustained mental force Miss 
Glyn works her way through the rapidly succeed 
ing situations of the play—rendered doubly trying 
by the process of compression which hag cut it 
down from a five to a three act piece, and » 
brought all the struggle of the part too 
together. This process of clipping and i 
is objectionable in all respects. Its arbj 
dealing with the relations and proportions of ay 
author’s work is a literary wrong,—by which it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Milman in the present 
instance suffers severely ; and the strain on the 
actress's powers for want of that occasional repose 
which she should have found in those very gy 
pressed passages that are necessary to the li 
harmony and completeness, is one under which 
the highest energies would be unnecessarily ey. 
posed to the risk of breaking down. Miss Glyn, 
however, triumphed over all ; and, with the ex. 
ception of a comparative weakness in the Trial 
scene, rose from point to point of the character, 
to a final height which, as we have said, recalls 
some of our fondest recollections of the drama, 
The strong impression made by the passionate 
pleading with her scorned and detested rival for 
help in redeeming the life which between them 
they had flung away, faded before the terror and 
anguish of the Prison scene whose theme is the 
fate of the children,—before the cataleptic horror 
summoned by the sudden toll of the passing bell — 
and more than all, before the wild vengeance 
which pursues Aldabella into the dancing chamber 
of the ducal palace, and the ‘‘method” which does 
all the work that remains for Bianca to do amida 
most apparent ‘‘madness.” All these things were 
touched with an intelligence, a beauty, and a 
power that finally establish Miss Glyn in the first 
rank of her profession. Greatness of thought was 
rendered by greatness of style.—If Miss Gln 
plays Bianca again, we hope our readers wil 
satisfy themselves that our verdict does not over 
state the truth. 























FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Musical World in Italy. 


Feb. 4 

THE only subject on which the Italians of 
Southern Italy are allowed to express their opinion 
freely at the present moment is, the merit or 
demerit of the lyric drama. Even on that subject, 
however, they have few novelties to amuse their 
politically imprisoned minds. Verdi has done no- 
thing for the Carnival season,—Ricci and Rossi are 
equally silent,—whilst Pacini only promises for the 
future. In such a state of things, the production 


of a new Opera at San Carlo, by a” comparatively 


new master, is an event of much interest in ths 
part of the world. : 

A few nights since San Carlo presented its old 
crowded aspect of the days of Barbaja, when Bellini 
Donizetti, and Rossini were writing for the cradk 
of modern song. Nicolo di Giosa’s new oper, 
‘Folco d’Arles,’ was the object of attraction, The 
young composer had already written one or two har- 
monious trifles for minor theatres, the success d 
which induced him to try his powers on a tragr 
subject. The author of the libretto is the well 
known Cammarano. He has taken his subjet 
from Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ruy Blas,’—and has . 
treated it. The Countess Elfrida, Queen 
Provence, is enamoured of Folco. rea 
grandee of the kingdom, a lover by her en 
avenges himself by making her believe | 
Folco is his cousin, and of most noble birth, 
while he is in fact one of his servants. é 
Queen makes him a knight; and he having : 
arrived, by fortune and merit, to bea co 
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ipchiel, she is about to marry him, when 
his base origin. Folco kills Arthur 
ster then himself. The libretto contains the 
oa amount of cleverly accented verse, with 
a little more than we er wey 

. The singers known favourably 

Py ane world .~ executed the opera, 
poy prima donna Tadolini and the baritono 
what The general character of the music 
La t, flowing and melodious. The author was 
the lst pupil to whom Donizetti gave in- 
gractions, and much of the promise of the pre- 
gent opera is traceable to the maestro’s inspi- 
rations. There were five or six morceaux which 

: iversal applause. One of these was 
3 Polacca by Tadolini,—original and popular in 
its character,—and which, I fancy, will travel to 
the North. De’ Bassini contributed greatly to the 
success of the other favourite pieces of the opera. 
He is an artist who will certainly take a bigh rank 
in London and Paris at no distant period. The 

ra was a decided hit; and the general opinion 
is that Giosa will form a valuable addition to the 
living artists of the day. He possesses, all agree, 

iginality and the faculty of pleasing ;—his 
ghool is that of Bellini and Donizetti. Tadolini 
is about to throw up her engagement at Naples,— 
why I know not. Some of the journals, as usual, 
sre extravagant in their praises of the new opera ; 
but the opinion of the critical in the land of critics 
is, that in the sentimental buffo Giosa may one day 
approach the excellence of the ‘Don Pasquale’ of 
his maestro. 

I mentioned the promises of Pacini.— The 
author of ‘ Saffo,’ who has already enriched Ita- 
lan art with so many works, has recently 
completed several new musical pieces, destined to 
entwine fresh laurels around the brows of the great 
master. Besides ‘Allan Cameron,’ which will 
shortly be produced at Venice, and which has been 
long completed, Pacini has despatched to Naples 
“La Zaffira,’ a serio-comic opera, melo-dramatized 
by A.D. Lanzieres, for the Teatro Nuovo. Up 
tothe present time it has not been accepted by 
the Impresario. He is also completing ‘ L’Assedio 
di Leyda,’ a grand serious opera, to be represented 
we know not where. We are also awaiting from 
his pen ‘Il Niccold de’ Lapi,’ and an opera of a 
fantastic character entitled ‘ Belfagor.’ 

I may conclude my musical gossip by announcing 
froman Italian journal the publication of a. new work 
by Rossini, suggested by the Hymn of Bacchilide. 
It is described as a grand work for a bass, or 
rather fora chorus in which a principal bass acts 
asthe Corypheeus of the ancients. The composition 
is conducted with wonderful art throughout.— 
The prelude is characterized by an indescribable 
delicacy and voluptuousness which is truly Greek, 
and which penetrates every mind through the 
ear,—whilst the finale is remarkable for the 
alternations of sound, and for the harmonious echo 
which repeats through the long halls the songs of 
youth revelling in love and wine. 





Musica, aND Dramatic Gossip.—Our con- 
tamporaries announce, that Mr. Gye has become 
the sole lessee of the Royal Italian Opera. 

By the programme for the coming season at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, it will be seen that Mr. 
Lumley signs all the promises made for him in the 

orning Post, and last week recorded in the 
Athenewm. Other arrangements, too, have been 
mentioned by our contemporaries to which we 
attach small credence :—such as the appearance of 
Madame Ugalde for two months,—and the engage- 
ment of a German company to play on the alter- 
tate nights with the Italian performances. 

We are told that a trial night of new composi- 
tons will be held by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
early in March, 

The Monday concert of the Amateur Society 
= us occasion to remark that the band is better 

's year than it has been in foregoing seasons. 

solo on the cornet-&-piston, by an amateur, 
was 80 perfect in tune, ample in tone, and true in 
» 48 to merit being singled out—because had 


a professional, it must have commanded 





We are informed that some of M. Gounod’s 
compositions will be executed at the Whitsuntide 
Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Herr Rellstab writes of the Norma of Madame 
Castellan, which she has been playing at Berlin, 
as of something ‘“‘truly great.” The older we grow, 
the more intimately are we convinced that our good 
cousins the Germans have requisitions and sym- 
— with regard to acting with which we 

glish cannot keep pace. 

The bust of Spontini, according to the orders of 
Government, is to be placed in the foyer of the 
Grand Opéra of Paris,—-where, during the last 
fifteen years of his life, the composer of La Vestale 
was totally unable to get a hearing. Nothing 
costs so little as honours after death! A grand 
commemorative performance, too, is to be given in 
Berlin, under the direction of M. Meyerbeer. We 
may exempt from the list of merely formal ovations 
the recent character published by M. Berlioz in 
the Journal des Débats, which as a vigorous piece 
of writing, and a warm and sincere eulogy, claims 
honourable mention in every periodical dealing 
with music and with the literature of music. 

M. de Beriot’s career, which ceased too soon for 
all who loved violin playing which is perfect in ele- 
gance, diamond-bright in tone, and brilliant in exe- 
cution, seems of late to have taken a direction more 
odd than admirable. Heis excellent as an instructor, 
and brings his pupils to such a similarity, one to 
the other, in precision, style, and taste,—that a 
new Concerto by him has more than once been 
of late executed in Brussels by three players, in 
unison,—also a pianoforte Trio with all the parts 
doubled.—However excellent this may be as a 
tour de force, as a musical exhibition it must be 
found indefensible by all persons whose ideas in 
art get beyond an Apollonicon, a musical snuff- 
box, or a Russian horn-band. The last charm 
of concerto playing, even if it be a composition 
by a writer so delightfully mannered as M. de 
Beriot, is to be given only by the personality of 
the player. Let two persons keep as close to their 
author’s text and style as possible, if they can do 
no more than enunciate his phrases and reproduce 
his manner, their art is, after all, comparable to 
photography. We doubt not that Professor Babbage 
by bringing steam power to bear on an unlimited 
number of automata could beat M. de Beriot’s 
pupils by many a bow; but our salutation of such 
a composite solo as this would be in the greeting 
of the melancholy Jaques. By like processes, the 
Logierian method of instruction deprived a large 
part of one generation of pianoforte players of all 
expression. 

Mr. Storrs Willis, the brother of the well- 
known and pleasant “ Penciller,” after having 
studied music in Germany for some half-a-dozen 
years, has returned to his own country, and has 
published (so the American journals assure us) a 
collection of service music of no ordinary merit. 


It is announced that Mr. Wallace has finally 
taken up his residence in New York. Yet another 
Opera-house is projected for that city on the most 
magnificent ft possible. Where is the world to 
find its singers ? 

His Majesty of Prussia has just given orders for 
the performance of the ‘ Hippolytus’ of Euripides, 
translated into German by Dr. Fritzche, and with 
overture, interludes, choruses, and recitatives, 
composed by M. Adolph Schultz, of the Grand 
Opera of Berlin. Certainly, those who pay have 
a right to speak,—but the quantity of fine music 
limited in its uses, if not locked up, by these sort of 
Royal commissions, is vexatious to think of. In 
the four stage works by Mendelssohn there is the 
labour of at least an opera and a half ; and what a 
boon, in the present state of the theatrical world, 
would an opera from him have been! It is a pity 
that patrons do not oftener reflect that their pri- 
vileges are not unaccompanied by duties.—While 
speaking of the opera from Mendelssohn which 
might have been, we may as well mention that 
his one-act operetta, ‘Son and Stranger,’ men- 
tioned in the Athenewm some months since as 
having been written by him more than twenty years 
ago for a family festival, is on the point of making 
its appearance, with English text, paraphrased 





from the original of Herr Klingemann by Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley.—Meanwhile, we read in the 
foreign journals, that His Majesty of Prussia’s 
ally of Austria—the young Emperor—has com- 
missioned, by way of offering to our Queen, a col- 
lection of the national music to be found in his 
dominions, illustrated by drawings of costume, 
Such a luxurious book as this possibly it comes 
within the power of an Emperor only to produce ; 
andif the task be conscientiously done, thecollection, 
besides great beauty, may possess great value as a 
record. 

That most uncomfortable of ladies, Mdlle. 
Rachel, who seems alike unable to remain quietly 
in her theatre at Paris or to leave it for strange 
lands, has again, for about the fiftieth time, 
patched up her differences with the management, 
taken back her resignation, and once more been 
received as a Sociétawre, with the pensions and pri- 
vileges thereunto appertaining.—According to the 
new arrangements, for a few years to come Madlle. 
Rachel is still to have a leave of absence for six 
months ; after which she will be restricted to half 
the time.—We do not see this notice accompanied 
with any mention of new parts in preparation for 
Mdlle. Rachel. 

We understand that Miss Glyn will take her 
first benefit at Sadler’s Wells on the 11th of March; 
on which occasion she will appear as The Duchess 
Lay and Katherine in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.’ 





MISCELLANEA 

Discovery of Important Historical Manuscripts. 
—aA very interesting discovery, says the New York 
Evening Post, according to a Chicago paper, has 
recently been made among the manuscripts which 
were saved from the pillage of the Jesuits’ College 
in Quebec. It is well known by those familiar with 
the resources of early American history, that the 
publication of the Jesuit Relations which furnish so 
much of interest in regard to the discovery and early 
exploration of the region bordering on our northern 
lakes, was discontinued after the year 1672. Some 
were known to have been written, but the manu- 
scripts were sup to be lost. The Relations 
from 1672 to 1679 inclusive have lately been dis- 
covered; and among them a manuscript containing 
a full account of the voyages of Father Marquette, 
and of the discovery by him of the Mississippi river. 
It was undoubtedly this manuscript which furnished 
to Thevenot the text of his publication in 1687, of 
‘The Voyages and Discoveries of Father Marquette 
and of the Sieur Joliet.’ The latter kept a journal 
and drew a map of their route; but his canoe was 
upset in the falls of St. Louis as he was descending 
the St. Lawrence in sight of Montreal, and he lost 
them with the rest of his effects. What increases 
the value of the present discovery is, that the original 
narrative goes much more into detail than the one 
published by Thevenot. The motive which prompted 
and the preparations which were made for the Expe- 
dition are fully described, and no difficulty is found 
in tracing its route. There is also among the papers 
an autograph journal by Marquette of his last voyage, 
from the 15th of October 1674 to the 6th of April 
1675, a month before his singular death, which 
occurred on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. 
Also a chart drawn by himself, illustrating his travels, 
The one annexed to Thevenot’s account, above re- 
ferred to, a copy of which is contained in the third 
volume of Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States,’ 
is manifestly incorrect, as there is a variance between 
the route of the Jesuit as traced on his map and 
that detailed in his text. The manuscript chart 
now rescued from oblivion reconciles all discre- 
pancies, and constitutes a most interesting historical 
relic, 

Quantification of the Predicate-—Will you permit me to 
address you in answer to your correspondent “‘ J. B.” [see 
ante, p. 173], upon the question of Mr. Bentham’s claim to the 
discovery of the quantification of the predicate, as far as it 
concerns myself? The ‘ Outline of the Laws of Thought’ 
will be found, I believe, to differfrom former treatises upon 
the following points :—1. The restoration of Aristotle's view 
of predication, as given in the Topics (B. 1.), by which the 
predicate may be distributed in affirmative judgments. The 
consequent enlargement of the number of valid modes of 
syllogism in each figure; so that, in the first figure (for 
example) the two valid affirmative modes given in the 
common Logic-books are replaced by twelve. 2 The re- 
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jection of another view of Aristotle’s, inconsistent with the 
former, and indeed with many parts of his writings, that 
syllogism and deduction are synonymous,—that we employ 
syllogism only when we wish to argue from the law to the 
particular case under it. As parts of this erroncous view, 
which even Mr. Neale and Dr, Whewell have retained, the 
doctrine of Reduction to the tirst as the perfect figure, and 
the names Major and Minor, as applied to the terms of a 
syllogism, were discarded, 3. An explanation of the modes 
of immediate Inference ; with a list of them, if not complete, 
fuller than had previously been given. The Logic-books in 
common use barely hint at the possibility of any inference 
besides the mediate syllogism. 4. An examination of the 
different processes of thought usually considered extra- 
syllogistic, in order to ascertain their proper place in the 
new scheme of mood and figure. Besides Conditional and 
Disjunctive Syllogisms, the different processes in Induction, 
Analogy, and arguments from Chance were subjected to 
this test ; and the use, often unavoidable, of defective syl- 
logisms was illustrated and justified. 5. The essential 
difference in order of thought between subject and pre- 
dicate in a proposition, carried to its consequences. This 
accounts for the inconvertibility of a Particular Negative 
Judgment (‘*Some X is not Y”), justifies the rejection of 
the 4th figure, and establishes on new grounds the superi- 
ority of the Ist (see‘ Laws of Thought,’ 2nd edit. pp. 185 
and 251). 6. The doctrine of the three ‘* wholes,” or rather 
of the three modes of interpreting each proposition, by 
Extension, Comprehension, and D ination (‘ Laws of 
Thought,’ p. 189). Many logicians, seizing a few examples 
in which one or other ‘* whole” predominates, have attempted 
to make it the exelusi: ec foundation of Logic. But all three 
are virtually present ; one predominates. Upon the first 
three points, I may refer to the furmer edition of my book, 
published in 1842, for the last three, the edition of 1849 
may be examined. The claims I make to discovery, you 
will observe, are slight indeed. What novelty there may 
be arises from the endeavour to seize the meaning of scat- 
tered hints in the past history of Logic, and to work them 
out. Will your correspondent ‘J. B.,” who is probably 
both an impartial and competent judge, kindly inform us 
how far the same task had been performed before by Mr. 
Bentham? As there is an exact coincidence between the 
affirmative modes mentioned under the Ist head and those 
of Sir W. Hamilton’s system, I think it right to say, that 
rior to 1842 I had received no hint whatever from any 
iving logician upon the subject of ‘‘ quantification.” My 
reason for still venturing to reject the two negative judg- 
ments added by Sir W. Hamilton (‘* No A’s are some B's,” 
and *‘Some A’s are not some B’s”) is, that in applying the 
new doctrine synthetically to various examples, I have 
never found a single instance of either, nor any portion of 
an argument or train of thought in which either could be 
useful. Sir W. Hamilton adopts them as requisite for the 
completeness of his system ; and beyond doubt is quite pre- 
pared for this objection, The data for enabling your logical 
readers to decide how far other logicians have anticipated 
my results are now before you; and your correspondent’s 
mention of my name must be my excuse for entering into 
a controversy which I have hitherto watched in silence. If 
“ J. B.,” or any other person, will correct any error of mine, 
either in this letter or in my book, I shall be much indebted 
to him. To facilitate private communication, I add the 
address of your constant subscriber, W. THomson. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Feb. 19. 


Chapel, Printing Office. —“Is there any other au- 
thority than M‘Creery’s ‘ Press’ for the statement that 
printing offices are called chapels? Whatever may 
have been the case, at present the word ‘chapel’ is 
applied to the persons or companionship employed 
in the office, not to the office itself. Moxon, in his 
* Mechanick Exercises,’ vol. ii., p. 356, 4to. 1683, 
says :—‘Every printing house is by the custom of 
time out of mind called a chappel; and all the 
workmen that belong to it are members of the 
chappel; and the oldest freeman is father of the 
chappel. I suppose the style was originally conferred 
upon it by the courtesie of some great churchman or 
men (doubtless when chappels were in more vene- 
ration than of late years they have been here in 
England), who, for the books of divinity that pro- 
ceeded from a printing-house, gave it the reverend 
title of chappel.’ "Notes and Queries. 


Graptolites in the Graywacke of the South of Scotland.— 
From the communication in your last number from Prof. 
Sedgwick, it would appear that the discovery of graptolites 
in the pastoral chain of hills extending from St. Abb’s Head 
to the Mull of Galloway was unknown to him prior to 1848, 
I think it due, therefore, to the memory of a native of 
Galloway, my late pupil, Mr. J. M‘Latchie, to state that that 
gentleman brought to me in 1845 a portion of slate which 
he extracted with considerable labour, with his own hand, 
from the quarry at Cairnryan, at the mouth of Lochryan, 
Wigtonshire, and that this slate contains very fine im- 
pressions of graptolites. This specimen has been seen by 
hundreds, (students, men of science, and mineral dealers) 
has been regularly exhibited by me in my chemico-geolo- 
gical lectures in this University, and has constituted a pro- 
minent specimen in the museum attached to the chemical 
class. Il have only further to add, that Mr. M‘Latchie ob- 
served several other specimens, but did not succeed in 
extracting them entire.—l am, &c. R. D. THomson, 

University of Glasgow, Feb. 17. 








To CorresronDENts.—J. M.—A Constant Reader—An Old 
Subscriber—E,. 8S. J.—R. T. C.—J. A. M.—A Constant 
Reader, Edinburgh—H. §.—J, L.—E, A. V.—received. 
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or, Figures L)lustrative of each of the Natural Ord y ; 
Plants described in the Author’s Prodromus Flora pe mit 
Indie Orientalis ; but not confined to them, re Peningule 
Vol. L, published in 13 Parts, containin; 
ad 40. 41. 178. 6 


D. PLS 


ay’ - €& 95 coloured Plates 
Vol. IL, Parts 1, 2, 3, containing 152 coloured Plates. Mad, 
ims. 


1841—1850, 128. 
Odd Parts can be obtained to complete Sets, 


ICONES PLANTARUM INDIA ORIEY. 
TALIS; or, FIGURES of INDIAN PLANTs, a 
Vol. I., 4to. consisting of 16 Parts, ini 
Madras 8 0. rn 4 o ; ‘arts. containing together 31s Plate, 
ol. LL, consisti 1 ini 
Madras iin—s ‘et arts, containing together 318 Plate 
ol. ., Parts 1—4, with 509 Plates. M.: : 
Vol, 1V.; Parts 1 to 3. With 500 Plates. “Madras inet 
Odd Parts can be obtained to complete Sets. 


SPICILEGIUM NEILGHERRENSE: o 
Selection of Neilgherry Plants, drawn and coloured from Naty “4 
with Brief Descriptions of each; some General Remarks on the 
Geography and Affinities of Natural Families of Plants, and . 
sional Notices of their Economical Properties and Uses, te 

4to. with 150 coloured Plates, Madras, 18i6—50, 41 109 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the BOTANY y 
INDIA. 8vo, London, 1834. 72, 6d. 


OD ROM US FLOR  PENINSULE 
NDI ORIENTALIS ; containing Abridged Descriptions of 
the Plants found in the Peninsula of Briti ia, arranged 
according to the Natural System. a 

Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1834. 168, 


HOOKER (SirW.)—ICONES PLANTARUY 


a. 


Ly Series. With 400 Plates and Explanations. 8yo, 1s@-¢ 
28. F 


— — NIGER FLORA; or, an Enumeration 
of the Plants of Western Tropical Africa. vo, with 2 Views ani 
50 Plates, 11. 1s. 


The LONDON JOURNAL of BOTANY, 
by Sir W. HOOKER. 6 vols. With each 24 Plates. 8yo. boards 
London, 1842—47. Reduced to 11. each Volume, and any volume 
may be had separately. 


SCHLEIDEN.—The PLANT: a Biography, in 
aSeries of Popular Lectures on Botany. Editedand translated by 
A. HENFREY, F.L.S. With 5 coloured Plates and 13 Woodeut, 


price 15s. 
SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s 
LIST OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—@—— 

I. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, | 
Author of‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &e. 
Imperial 8vo. with Twenty-one Plates and numerous Woodeats 
in embossed cloth, with gilt top. [On lst of M 
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MILITARY MEMOIRS of 
Lieut.-Col. JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 


Commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. El 
Company's Service. 


By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. with Portraits, price 21s. cloth. 
(Now ready. 


Ill, 
THE BRITISH OFFICER: 


HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES; 

Being a Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, Wa 
rants, Sod Memoranda relating to the Duties, | Promotion, Pf 
and Allowances of the Officers in Her Majesty's Service, 
that of the Honourable East India Company. 


By J. H. STOCQUELER. 
One Volume, 8vo. price 15s, cloth extra. (Vow ready. 


IV. 
A TRIP to MEXICO; 
Or, RECOLLECTIONS ofa TEN MONTHS’ RAMBLE ins 
By A BARRISTER. 


Post 8vo. price 98, cloth. [Nou reade- 


Vv. 
ROSE DOUGLAS; 


Or, The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a MINISTER'S D. 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. Pricegis.cloth. [4 


AUGHTER 
Now read 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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WORKS 
0X DRAWING, PAINTING, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


RR rrrmmrmmO—w>" 


Painting. 
BY MR. JOHN BURNET, F.RB.S. 
tandscape Painting in Oil Colours 
a pained m Letie on the Theory and Practice of the Art, 


rated by 14 Plates of Examples from the several Schools. 
y sTOHN URNET, F.R.S. to. 218. cloth, 


practical Hints on Portrait Painting. 
Jllastrated by Exainples from the Works of the best Masters. 
By JOUN URKNET. Demy 4to. 2s, 

Practical Essays on the Fine Arts; 
ith a Critical Examination into the Principles and Practice 
x of the late ‘Sir David Wilkie. By JOUN BURNET, Post 8vo. 


Rembrandt and his Works; 
with a Critical Bussnination into his Principles and Practice 
By JOHN BURNET. ee Avo. 3. Artist’s Auto- 
graph Proofs, imperial ato. 5h. 58, 


NEW DISCOVERY IN OIL PAINTING. 
The Art of Painting Restored to its 


SIMPLEST end SUREST PRINCIPLES. By L. HUN- 
DERTPFUND. 24 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 9, 6d. 

In this work “a very valuable discovery has been applied to the 
practice of oil painting, so as to render it comparatively easy, and 
werund it on an intelligible theory. Any one who would take 

trouble to teansiate an pe i. wy 7 8 rs into 
ld confer a great obligation on that ° ie pro- 
Bi weld to which it relates."—Athenewn, - . 


—_>- 


Drawing. 
BY MR, J. D. HARDING, 


Lessons on Art: 
acomplete Course of Iustruction, with Examples for Practice. 
By J.D. HARDING, 4to. 25s. cloth ; or in separate Numbers, 
2, 


t,t This work is dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, by special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


Elementary Art; 
or, the Use of the Chalk ‘ond Lead Pencil advocated and ¢ 
plained. By J. D. HARDING. With numerous Plates. Third 
Edition, imperial 4to. cloth, 42s. 


Lessons on Trees. 


A Progressive Series of Examples. By J. D. BABSENG 
Imperial 4to, 25s. cloth ; or in separate Numbers, 2 


The Elements of Art: 
a Manual for the Amateur, and Basis of Study for the Pro- 
fessional Artist. By J. G. CHAPMAN, Many Woodcuts. 
4to. cloth, lua, 6d, 


The Cartoons of Raffaelle, 


from HAMPTON COURT PALACE. Engraved by JOHN 
BURNET. With Descriptive Letter-press and Critical Re- 
marks, Seven large Plates (24 inches by 34). In a wrapper, 
a 6d. ; or coloured, 638. 


ee 


Architecture. 


By-RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR BRANDON. 
An Analysis of Gothick Architecture. 


Illustrated by a Series of upwards of Seven Hundred Ex- 
amples of Doorways, Windows, &c. ; accompanied with Re- 
marks on the several Details of an Ecclesiastical Edifice. By 
as J.4. BRANDON, Architects. 2 large vols. royal 4to. 


The Open Timber Roofs of the Middle 
AGES. Illustrated by Perspective and Working Drawings of 
some — best varieties of Church Roofs ; with descriptive 


By R. a x J. A. BRANDON. 4 ° 
form with ti the above, 4 I. 38. “Bosal teens 


Parish Churches; _ $ 


being Perspective Vi owe, of English Ecclesiastical Structures, 
omy nied by _ 5 — toa uniform Scale, and Letter- 


riptions. RANDON. New Edi- 
fie ove containing i ria 21. 28. 


’ 

Winkles’s English Cathedrals. 
qeCHITECTU! RAL and PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRA- 
oa 8 of the CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND 
7 Wah ues. 180 Plates, beautifully engraved by 8.Winkles. 
be ny ee! spa Descriptive Notices. In three handsome 
tray ie aoe svo. cloth, 2/, 88.; royal 4to. India proofs 
sitecetueyn, AL CHURCH of MANCHESTER, which 
ed, pening, the completion of the W ork, may 

Separately. Six ne od. ; India proofs, 53 


Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
PACHITECTURE. By M. H. BLOXAM. With an Expla- 


ion of Technical T comed a 
38) Woodeuts, te. cp Fees Ninth Edition, enlarged, with 


Davin Boguz, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, royal 12mo. price 3s. in cloth ; or free by post, 38. 6d. 
T HE GAMESTER. A Tale of 1845. 
And other Poems, 

London: Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford: -street. 


MRS. ae ts ‘s bag VOLUME OF ‘POEMS. 


rice 68. 
RADITIONS of TUSCANY Y, in Verse ; and 
other Poems. By Mrs. D. OGILV 

“It is no mean praise to the present + to say it fully bears 
out the promise contained in the‘ Book of Highland Minstrelsy.’ 
It isthe genuine utterance of a soul which, having felt and seen for 
itself, has found an inward peceaatty of <o ing metrical expression 
to — thought.”— Weekly N 

ately published by iscme Auth 
A BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY ; 
Poems and Pallads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive of the 
Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish Highlanders. By Mrs. 
D. OGILV With numerous Illustrations by DALZIEL, from 
Drawings by M‘IAN. 
gilt edges, 12s, 

“It is inapersitle not to go on reading and reading. The book is 
charming in a w Short as the extract perforce is, it 
will serve to now the enteest “and pathetic . weetness and the 
delicate poetical quality of this delightful writer. 

Morning Chronicle 
S. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
RICHARDSON’ S RURAL on 
D & neat wrapper, price 
AND DRAINAG EK, EMBAN KMENT, and 
IRRIGATION, their Practical Application, Cost and Pro- 
bable Profits. By JAMES DONALD, Civil Engineer, 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


Third Edition, much enlarged, now ready, feap. 8vo. price 2s 
or post free 3s., and Dedicated by special permission, to the Rist 
Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
HANTS to all ABOUT to RENT, BUY, or 
BUILD HOUSE A gf aes tS By FRANCIS CROSS, 
foes and Surveyor. “* We have been amused and informed 
by the perusal of this volume.”—Atheneum. “It is well written, 
and of vast use both to landlords and op ey Dispatch, 
To be had of T. Nelson, Paternoster-row, or direct from the Author, 
23, Moorgate- “street, City. 


DR. HOWARD ON SALT. 
Third Edition, enlarged, ane Cases of Patients treated, 8vo. 1s. 6d., 
'y pos . 


ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT or FOOD: 
Othe whole Mystery now revealed ; and the Prutar or Satt: 
its Hurtful Effects on Man (chiefly *Woman, b. disturbing. the 
order of the Generative Function), and on Animals ; 3 growing 16 te 

the chief couse of Diseases, as taught by the W en of 
Fevpt t and by Scripture, II. Fsdras, v. 8 and 9, and found by the 
Author’s experience of many years. —“ Well deserving attention : 
we doubt not that Dr. arene will make many converts.”— 

ico-Chirurgical iew. Worthy of the reader's most i 
attention.”— Weekly Times. “ Worthy of immortality.”— . 
Messrs. Piper, 23, Paternoster-row; by stamps of the ines 6, 
Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset-square. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY EXHIBITED IN 1851. 

On the 10th of April ensuing it is intended to publish an entirely 
new work, for the guidance of the Stranger and the Native, in a 
volume of 800 pages, with a Map based on a recent survey, and 
200 ONDOM « to be entitled, 


ONDON and its VICINITY EXHIBITED 


in 1851. 

The Work will comprise all objects worthy of visitation and re- 
search. Among the numerous subjects treated of are the follow ing 
Physical Geography of the Basin | Docks and Port of London. 

of the Thames. Galleries of Art. 

— Geology, Natural His- | Gardens, Conservatories, Parks, 


1 vol. feap. 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 


London : 











tory. C. 
Statitics Spirit of ee Public Piesotiels, Lunatic Asylums. 
Journals, Legislatu .earned Societies, Institutions, 
Municipal Ar- P “and Public Libraries. 
rangements. Ctecrvatertes, | and the Instru- 
Postal Arrangements, Banking,| ments in 
Assurance. Prisons, and their Penal Disci- 
Import Duties, &c., Free Trade. pline. 
Arts and Manufactures. ublic Amusements. 
— and Modern Architec- ——. Tunnel and 
re, Public Buildings. ublic Works. 
Baths ‘and Washhouses. Water Supply, &. &. & 
Club-houses. 
The price will not exceed 8s. 6d., handsomely got up. 
Edited and published by John Weale, | 59, High Holborn. 


N ANUAL of ELEMENTARY " MATHE- 
MATICS, for the USE of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
Part I. ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITH, A. . 
Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin, and the Rev, SAM UE 
HAUGHTON, A.B., Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin 


Also, lately published, by the same Authors, price 2s. with Plates, 
A MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Part I. MECHANICS. 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Graton. atrost. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Blac 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and _ corrected throughout ; with numerous 
additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a handsome 
volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 


Government, 


other 


—— FOR ——. A ag = 
his day is published, 12mo. 





. 168. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a 
comparison with any work of its esc at 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES. 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
“ The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
nglish Journal of Education. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 





Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 
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st published, price 5s. 


NCIENT ROME. a large Map of the Ancient 
City, ty ty engrav a n C. , with EXPLANATOR 
INDEX. ” “By the Kev. W. G. COORESLEY, MLA, . 
Resistant Master at Eton College. 

The Map may be had mounted on Canvas and Rollers, for 

School, Pupil-iKoom, or Study use. Price, with the Index, 7s. 6d, 

Eton : published by E. P. Williams ; ~ vod alse at the Eton Ware- 
house, 5, 5, » Bridge- -street, —— Londo 





is day in cloth. 
HEMISTRY rs STUDENTS: A Compen- 


dium of the most Popular, Interesting and Useful Ee pert: 
ments in Chemistry ; —~ numerous illustrations. 
. W. FRANCIS 
revised and _ adap' . the present condition of the Science, by 
W. WHITE. 


J. Allen, 20, Warwick-lane, and all Booksellers. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
PERIODICALS FOR MARCH, 1851. 
SOLD IN NUMBERS, PARTS AND VOLUMES. 
—_—_.—— 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 

THE NATIONAL EDITIOV 


Parts 10 and 11, price One Shilling each. 
Comedies, Vol. I., price 73, 6d. cloth, will be needy the 15th inst. 





HALF a CENTURY of the BRITISH 
MPIRE ; 
A HISTORY of the KINGDOM and the PEOPLE from. 


Parts 2 and 3, price One Shilling each. 


KNIGHT'S eee TRAIN COM- 
ANION 


Numbers 9, z 11 and 12, poten 04. each. 
Part 2, price Ninepence. 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOPEDIA of the INDUSTRY 


of all NATIONS. 
Numbers 19, 20, 21 and 22, price 2d. each. 
Part 4, Price Ninepence. 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOP/EDIA of LONDON. 
Numbers 19, 20, 21 and 22, price 2d. each. 
Part 4) price Ninepence. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
Numbers <. 48, 49 and 50, price 14d. each. 
art 12, price Sixpence. 
Velen 1, 2 and 3, price 2°. 6d. each. 


PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; MISCEL- 
LANIES of ART. 
Numbers 42, 43, 44 and 45, price 2d. each, 
Pa rb 10, price Ninepence. 
Volumes 1, 2'and 3, price 3s. 6d. each. 


or, 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 
Part 40, price One Shilling. 
Volume 4, eunsdite the Work, pe price 143., a ill be ready the 


THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPAEDIA ; THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Numbers 25, 26, 27 and 28, price ach, 
Part 7, price 2s. 6d. will be published fie Sist inst. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of Mr. 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S PUBLICATIONS, COMPLETED and 


in LS eee may be had on application, post free, 90, Fleet- 
str 


London : Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 


ARLEYS SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and’ 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public wg private 
schools; to persons whose has been r whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu~ 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ide: 

sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elementsof each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 












1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sutticient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. “By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s, 6d, cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 


on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
ne of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d, 
clo! 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
aternoster-row, 


THE ATHENZUM 


[Fen. 29 22,5 








This 3 Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 43 

ACOBS'® Riis GREEK READER. 
dh Maater of 7 eee 5 allege Se ~ ai EDWARDS, M.A. 

Secor aster ‘8 
— ¥ ents a complete manual of accidence for be- 
ginners, aA if this be carefully learnt by the pupil, he will be 
enabled to go + th th the subsequent chapters, which con- 
tain specimens of pure Greek prose, and much useful enon. 

Extract from Editor’s 


London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day is — , price Sixpence, 
WO LECTU on the POETRY of POPE, 
AND ON HIS OWN TRAVELS IN AMEBiCA. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of CARLISLE. 

Delivered to the Leeds Mechanics’ paeietien, a Literary So- 
ciety, December 5th and 6th, 1850. Revised and corrected by the 

Author. Seventh Thousand. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Leeds: 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, price 5a, with a Portrait of Robert Ste apne, 
Inventor of the Kail Fi Tubular Bridge 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the ‘ Arcana of Science.’ 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


ow _TO SPEAK FRENCH: Conversa- 
History, or &e. By A. 
Aupites, AB LLB. Paris, Second Edition, 
“Incomparably superior.”—Athenceum, perfect: “—Era. 
GENDERS CONQUERED. 6d. 
“ Golden rule.”—St. James’s, 
AUTHORS of FRANCE. 3s. 
“ Admirable account.”— Argus. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Birmingham: B. Hudson. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
MACLACHLAN & STEWART, Edinburgh, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





Baines & Newsome. 














PROFESSOR DUNBAR’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 


1. A Greek-English Lexicon; with Addenda and 
Critical Remarks on the various Passages in the Classic Authors 
and the New Testament, and an Appendix of Scientific Terms, 
third edition, 31s, 6d. 


Also, uniform, third edition, 12s. . 
2. An English-Greek Lexicon, with a Short 
System of Prosody, and Two Dissertations 
L. On the Versification of Homer. IL On Metrical Time, in 
Iamvec, Trochaic, and Anapeestic Verse ; or both in one volume, 


an 1 For a Review of the Work, see Educational Times for 
3. Elements of the Greek Language, fourth edi- 


tion, 48. 

4. Introductory Exercises of the Greek Language, 
second edition, 3s. 

5. Exercises on the Greek Language, Part II., 
sixth edition, 4s. 

6. Key to the Exercises, both Parts, 8vo. 4s. 

7. Greek Prosody, 8vo. cloth, 4s, 

8. Minora; or, Extracts from Greek Authors, 
ore, 58. 

9. An Attempt to Ascertain the Position of the 
Athenian Lines and the Syracusan Defences, 8vo. 1a 

10. An Inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of 
the Greek and Latin Languages, 8vo. 5s. 


PROFESSOR PILLANS’ CLASSICAL WORKS. 
1. Ecloge Curtianz; containing the 3rd, 4th and 
5th Books, with Extracts from the remaining five of Quintus Cur- 
8 with Preface and English Notes, second edition, 24mo. cloth, 


"2. Ecloge Liviane; being the second half of the 


First Decade of Livy, with an explanatory preface and Notes, 
24mo. cloth, 3s, 


3. Beivetlens from the Fasti and Tristia of Ovid, 
24mo. cloth, ls. 
DR. WOODFORD'S CLASSICAL WORKS. 


1. Ecloge Horatianz, containing nearly all the 


wietsings of ag ee with an Inquiry into the First Pri 
Latin Prosody, 18mo. bound, 8 - e First Principles of 


2, An Epitome of part of Cesar’s Commentaries, 


with V andG hical Outl: 
a eee JT. P tlines of Ceesar’s Gaul, third 


3. Rudiments of t the Latin Language. 





in the Press. 
PROFESSOR DUNCAN, OF ST. ANDREWS’, MATHEMA- 
TICAL WORKS. 
1. Elements of Plane Geometry, Theoretical and 
Practical, 8vo. 78. 6d. 
2. Elements of Solid Geometry, Theoretical and 
Practical, 8vo. 108. 6d. 
3. Syllabus of an Elementary Course of the 
Higher Mathematics, 12mo. 5e. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted to the 
Seyeme of Instruction pursued in the University and Milita 
. Ib, GALBRAITH, MLA. F.RA.S.E., WwW. 
THK RPORD, LL.D. Royal Military Academy, Woolwich i2mo. 


KEY t to Ditto, 12mo. bound, 5s. 


INDEX RERUM, or an INDEX of SUB- 
JECTS; intended asa Manual to aid the Student and the Profes- 
pao hy: i: a) pocoesing at pe Ve pee with an Intro 

0) ui ing its t 
JOHN TODD, of Massachusetts, “ato. half-bound Ge? Be 
The WORKS of THOMAS REID, D.D., with 


Notes, and Supplementary Dissertati - 
MILTON, Barts Adve RM, Ono. ore rations. ‘By Sir W. HA 





Just published, in two Parts, on price 98, 6d. each, bound 


HE COMPREHENSIVE TUNE BOOK. 
Edited ¥, Dr.GAUNTLETT and the late Mr. KEARNS. 

ran in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte Accompani- 
“This walastie esiostion of Sacred Musi 


r Congregstig ional and 
Family = les SEVEN mt NDRED O RIGINAL AND 
STAND ith’ BY YMX AND PSALM T TUNES, in gimost, every, 


Hymnody, nts, &e., and upwards o 
TH RED HUN DREDCHOR® AW SACRED HARMONY PIECES, 
comstotion of Anthems, Choruses, Airs, Sanctuses, Chants, Re: 
sere, _ ponees, Doxel logies, Organ Themes, Symphonies, Interludes, 
c. 


London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 
A semmnenes of every description can be effected with this 
ssociation 
The result of the last division of profits is shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the = made to the sums assured under 
policies of seven years’ standin; 
The next bonus will be declared i in July, 1851. 








Sums 
Assured. 


a4 Zys.1mo.| £2,000 718 | £3937 
30 . 2 5,000 133 10 10 572 
23 1,000 23 2 6 113 
51 5,000 233 15 566 
43 3,000 110 - 307 15 4 
33 | B 600 14 | 5211 6 
23 5,000 115 3 556 4 9 
P hin e sdditions, if compared with the e premiums paid, will be 
ound to range as as r — u 

- 7 - J. W HAMPTON Secretary. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


Duration 
of Policies. 


Age at 


Annual | Addition to 
entrance. tS) ured. 


Premium, Sum Assi 





18 4 
810 
04 
13 10 





Charles Cave, Esq. Chairman. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

The Directors beg to inform the Proprietors and Policy-holders 
of this Company, that the BOOKS were CLOSED on the 3ist of 
January last, for the purpose of appropriating the profits to that 
date; and that the calculations for the bonus are in progress, and 
bee conmasuaioniel to the respective parties when the result is 


ned. 
athe public are also informed, that a reduction has been made in 
‘or on lives under 50 years of age, and 
that four-fifths of the profits will continue to be divided amongst 


the insured every fifth year. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; ore? by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Londo m; 97. George-street, Edin- 
burgh; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin, 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles a ent as, 
#- a Ava. 


ue, Esa. J. G. Hen es, Esq. 
ay aoe a F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
} LA Curt William Railton, Esq. 
William yaulie ee” F. H. Thomsen, Esq. 
D. @ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE UNITED GUARANTEE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 36, Old J 


The Right Hon. Lord on: 
The, Right Hon. Lord Erskine, Chairmen 


The Directors invite Proposals for Wie ci ee 
‘or © Assurance f; 

ing Assurers. Premiums may be paid quarter! Tom inteys, 

annually. ‘ ly, balf-yearly, 

AT, profits o the Guarantee Department divisible among th 


and LIE 


Medical referees paid by the Com: 
a peg with or wi 
ate rat free. 


ye oe mn | Life Assurance, at Mode 


J. KNIGHT, Secretary 
LONDON LIFZ ASSOCIATIOy, 


Tastituted 1806. 
OFFICE, = King WILLLAW STREET 
President—s ir Claudius 8 Bart. 
President— Charles Prana 
HIS Societ is essentially one of Mutual 4 
surance, in which the Prentiums of i reduned 
after seven years. mipguecene 
The rate of reduction of the Premiums of the last 
68 per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original 


to oe 
The Society also undertakes hn descripti: 

— the Assured do te yom “s embers; an rod my iB 
ow any —— ents, the i ~ enabled 
reduce the Premiums for this class 0: FSS ins ton atl 

very low rates :— 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 

Age. &.2a d.§ Age. £. a d.j| Age. 
20 113 7 35 276 50 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 
30 215 45 360 60 

The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this 

EDWARD DOCK 


‘By order, 





£8 
41 
51 
65 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
For Granting Ass' Aseurances ead 7 any and Survivorships, 


FFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, city. and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Kirkman D. Hod 
Thomas H 7 ~~ 
celot ye Bay. 
J. Petty enpest t, Esq. 
Charl ah Hampden Turner, Ey 


F.RS 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Berelag Bes Bed. 
William Cotton, 
William Davis, ist 
Richard Fuller, Es 
s \. Gorden. ” Esq. M.D. 


Emanuel Gestion. a“ ne Davis, Esq. 
John i Hesard, Esq. D.C.L. 





fomaees rtoted. agreeably 

every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840, 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the fit 

septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 





Sum 


Age s__.__9 Premivms Pai. 
when | assured. 


Number. E Amount. 





Sum added 'Sum added 


Sum to o Policy [a to Policy 


Assured. Time Assured. 


rable at 
ayabie 
Peath. 





£6,470 16 
5,112 10 
1,257 10 
1,157 10 
1,022 10 

628 15 


£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10mths., £683 6 8 £787 10 

5,000 | 1 year 121 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 


12 years 
7 years 
1 year 


0 
} 0 
| 100 00 7 10 0 
- 157 10 0 
2210 0 
7815 0 
500 6 00 545 0 0 
500 11 5 0 511 5 0 
The Premiums, t aicenaee ou — = most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on oie to 
the Resident Director. 8. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 
London. 











Directors. 
John Martin, Esq. M.P. Chairman, 
Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry Hulse poses, Esq. George Agel, Esq. 

John Dixon, E Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. marquhar, Bart. | James Morris, om 

John ge Henry Norman, 

Jobn G. Hu bard. Esq. Henry R. eynoids. Jun. Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. John Thornton, ag 

John aoeete, Esq. James Tulloch, 

John Loch, Esq, | — Vigne, in 


Audito 
A. W. Robarts, Es: | 
a. Bea, 


Ree Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. E 


Johu Henry Smith, Esq. 
ry—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 
are DEPARTMENT. Under the provisions of an Act of 
recently d, this Company now offers to future 
a er a = Rate’ Premium without participation in Profits, 
or a moderate scale of Premiums with Mour-fifthe of the Profit to be 
derived from all Assurances hereafter effected. 

The divisions of Profits which heretofore have been made Sep- 
tennially, will in future be made Quinquennially, the first of such 
Divisions to be decla in June, 1855, when all Participating 
Policies which shall have subsisted at least one year at Christmas, 
i, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

t the several past Divisions of Profits by this Company, the 
Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from Half the 
Profits amounted, on an average al the different ages, to about One 

per Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 
adited at the four Septennial Divisions exceeded 770,000. 

E RISKs.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
ens. and West Leys the British Colonies, and the northern 
meats of the United States of America, have been materially 


LOANS granted on life omy! to the extent of their values, 
oomph vee | such policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
ave attained in each case a value not under 5vi. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit was declared, 
on the 5th of June, upon the premiums received on all policies 
which had been in force oe years at Christmas 1849, and the 
same is now in course ope daily (F ar and ‘Saturday 
excepted) between the af of 10 and 3 o clock, at the Head Office; 
and also by the Agents in the country Chesaiete, 

GEO, KEYS, Secretary. 








| 
are pay added. 
| 


| 
15 £3000 | 6 | ae 
25 5000 | 
35 


45 3000 | 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 forth 
whole term of life :— 

Without: With 

Age. ome | Protits. 


6 











Without | 


With 
Profits. | Tofits. 


Age. 
.% a 11 0) £115 Of 40 | za 16 10 les 6 5 
20 | 11310! 119 3f 50 | 409) 4107 
3o | 240! 210 44 @ | 6101674 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G, &. 
Tas ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
AND EAST INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p, 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOOU-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 











Directors. 
Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K. Z F.R.S. R.E. Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, a “Deputy-Chairman. 


1 the R we Py Sir | Majo 
AG Coe r Malor-Gen. Armia. Rake 


kburn. 
Admiral of the ‘Gnited King. | Archibald Hair, Esa 
dom _ Capt. William aE 
Major.Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. Win, Chard, Esq. Navy Agest 
Wilbraham Tay “> Esq. 


Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B. | M jor-Gen. hn Bolt, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, | Major f. 8. Sotheby, CB 


Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, | Major-Gen. SirG. Pollock, 6.C¥ : 
K.C.B., Deputy Adjt.-Gen. | Captain William Cu 
Royal Artillery. Captain Mided ee 
Captain Sir George Back, R.N. | Majo’ 


ill, K. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.LC.S. 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Stran 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson For! a — D. A 
Counsel—1. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-stree iM ‘all Bast 
Solicitor—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suttolk-street, pall J 
Actuary—John Finlaison. the Government eas 
—- of tbe f nstitute of Actuari 
Assurances are gra. : pon Se lives of pereees asin 
fession and station ny i | and for every 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within yy 
he rates of premiums are consti nd prin 
with reference to every colony ; and, by payment atof smal 
addition to LA home premium, in case of increase of ; 
mere red =< a. (ee mee change from one ¢! to another 
ba out forfeitin eir policies 
Four-fifths of the Profits are ¢ dividea amongst the Assured. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretar. 
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UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


gHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ENE. HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Societ, _— Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
puides ested te oh ae eect al period of division, will PAI- 








Date of 


N FOUR- ETHS mot the Net Profits of the Society 

dsum: 

rospectus and roy of Parliamen 

Pia young 

tres are much d from all risk b; 

Selly pects eooumelat ‘derived from the 

ONDON | ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Head 0! ce, NG Ty Roy ‘al La a 

THIS CORPORA RATION effected ASSURANCES ON 

weit {RSE RANCES at the current premiums of the day. 

1, King William-street, London. 

ffer great advan 

ts, a8 

op that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 

| Reduced 

Policy. for the 


qiclP. ih Mi mer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
y this Society for insurin; 
ums required b; ‘ociety Fy 
ao od addition to the accumulated fun 
Royal Chere in the reign of King George I. 
PE, PLE, am URAN CES. 
Branch aiifice, No. iM 
has 
ues for ‘A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
NSU 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
The principle of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities 
else 
The ‘allowing table will show ‘the result of the last division of 
decl: 
heal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
Sum | Original | Annual 
current Year, 


rofits, and according to the conditions contained in 
lower than =o many other e-eneniens 
mple guaran- 
jretments of Premiats + ENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
ARINE AS 
aoe aryPETER Hi ARDY Esq: Esq. F.R.S. 
BANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 
i LIFEASSURANCESOCIETY, 
— of three-fourths of = profits among the assured, is 
lared on the 8th of May, 1850, to all persons who 
ofother offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 
Assured. | Premiums. } Premium 





£1,000 £19 6 8 
248 4 
3110 0 
4215 0 

6611 8 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 


MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 


Fift 
The sum of 2 m4, 0001. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
= a an average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 





“loumaee Fund exceds 1,000,000. Income 180,0002. per Annum. 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 


"Por particulars apply to 
ALSEANSGR, MACDONALD, Secretary, 
. New Bridge-street, Dlacktriars. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH, 
1651, WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE ALLOCATION AT lst MARCH, 1856, 


QcoTTIsH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ee URANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by special Act of 





gg, - 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
LONDON,—No. 61 4, MOORGATE-STREET. 


Parsipert— HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 
AND QUEENSBERY. 


om of the Scottish Equitable is, that the 

OFIT: allocated every THREE YEARS 

Policy-holders of more that five years’ endurance, in 

terms of the Laws of the Society. fies ee are not, as in 

most other Offices, made on the originas red, but on the 

gums assured and also on ALL REVIOUS “ADDITIONS, so 

that the — of 2. per cent. declared at ist March last, was 

equal to about 2. 148. per cent. per annum on the sums originally 

sasured b the earlier Policies. 

The fol os additions, amounting oe 440,6651., have been made 

to Policies at the Triennial Allocations” 





£440,665 
ae effects of these additions are, — — First, that_a Policy for 
i Gated Ist of March 1832, becoming a claim before Ist 
March 1851, will receive no less than 1,4572. 16s.,—being pearly 
SRTT-SIX per cent. on the sum originally assured,—and, Secon 
feypsing such Policy to have been effected at the age of thirt 
fees Premium is 251. 10s. 10d., but were the Bonus applied 
uction thereof, the future Premium would be 10. 58, 3d. only, 
about One Pound per cent. on the sum J eoammend assured, 
t oh at » by es possess like advantage: 
this Society, the whole surplus beim. “livided among the 
it is utterly impossible t oS any Proprietary Office can. 
all circumstances into account, fairly hold out to the assure 
adrantrocs ne as the Scorrist + ~~ 4 E is ena bled to do. 
tv wire XNUAL REVENUE is above One HcnprRED AND 
Pri HousAND—and the ACCUMULATED FUND exceeds 
UNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWo THOUSAND Pounps STERLING, 
a ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
Nineteenth font beef) of Proposal, and all 
ther information = application 
Bociety’s Office, 61 a, icegate-ctress. Ls a9 — 
WILLTAM COOK, Agent. 


*x* Medical Referees paid by the Society, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
NY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Seen by Special Act of 7 Fe 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates areallowed credit (with- 
out security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual Pre- 
miums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 


“i becomes a claim. 
‘able piped especially for the securing of Loans and pent. 
wr which the fullest security is obtained on very low, but graduall 
increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock. 
Age of Wt Assured i in every case semnined in the Policy. 
Medica‘ n all cases for their reports. 
pens from the Half Cr edit Rates of Premium. - 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
hole Term of Life. 








Whole Premium 
r seven years. 


Half Premium for | 


Age. | - . 
| seven years. | 





30 £ § | 3 6 
40 18 4 
50 5 5 0 
eee Se 13 
OSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application to 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes- street, Bank. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 


BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
escription of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas,— 250, 

Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


ENT’ IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS 
J.DENT Lg’: and Clock Maker oy sistinet ie Ein 


enn to = Queen, HR. Prince 

of Russia, m = solicits ‘inen the public 
aad ion of his eae STOCK of abe ey and OLOCKS, 
racing all the late modern improvements, at t it eco! 
ical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold diate a jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enam x. =. 10 
guineas. You s’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. 4 ted sub- 
poe and fee oing iaver nC ne in four aaa 

rand : ockspur-street, an 

Royal Exchange (Clock Tower A . : - 


L Ez INGTON 
=NTEES OF THE ELECTRO 








co., 


a 


ATE PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRON ZsTs, &e. 
Beg 0 call to their Establishments, 





22, aneneT STREET, 
is; MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 

At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own production: 

The Patentees feel the he pg | of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effect 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnotcoming 
loose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pone- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction, Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and estructive 





y y + 
ee ToRY, PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
ORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-st 
retain solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve’ 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings per yard; 
French and all foreign Paper- -hangings, of the Beat faboie brie; P Breese 
and Tapestry Carpets at 2s. 38. 6d. per yard ; best warranted 
pe fy ge eight yards wide, cut oa any dimensions, 23. 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & co. *S Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
a paid letter. The contents are thé prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver § Spoons and Forks; new and@ second- 
hand Tea and Corfee Services, Waiters, Silver- wedged Plated Goods, 
and the Electru Silver-plated Spoons and Forks.— T. COX 
SAVORY & Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING- 
CASES.—MECHI, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LONDON, 
invites an inspection of his STOCK, which possesses peculiar ad- 
vantages both in quality and price. ‘There is a general complaint 
that the internal ‘ttings of Dressing~ cases are often very inferior. 
hose who purchase at MECHI’S will be sure of having every 
tt of the best, because he has long been celebrated for the supe- 
— f of his C utlery, and has bestowed equal pains in bringin 
ion his Tooth, Nail, Hair, and Shaving Brushes, an 
ae necessaries. In fact, he considers it essential that each 
article in a Dressing-case should be perfect in itself, so as to render 
the whole useful and complete. ose who desire to have par- 
ticulars may obtain a Catalogue gratis. The largest assortment 
in London of Papier-miche Manufactures, and the usual Stock of 
Articles suited for Presents. MECHI’S poe Steel ors 78. 
and 10s. per pair. His Magic Strops 2s. to &s. 6d.; Paste, 6d. and 
ls. per cake. Cutlery ground and repaired daily on the premises, 


IGHT LIGHTS.—_The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at 6d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtained. 
They are warranted to burn their time, and are free from smell, 
which cannot be said of any others. 
Every description of Candles, Soaps, Oils, &. of the very best 
quality, and at the lowest possible price. 
Witla MARCHANT, Wholesale Agent for PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 253, REGENT-CIRCUS, OX- 
FORD-STREET. 














THE HUMAN HAIR, 


OF*, the numerouscompounds constantly announced 
for promoting the growth or reproduction of the Human 
Hair, few survive, even in name, beyond a very limited period ; 


ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, 


with a reputation unparalleled, is still on the increase in public 
estimation. The unprecedented success of this discovery, either 
in preserving the Hair in its original strength and uty, or 
restoring it when lost, is  gannen  d known and appreciated ; 
and is recorded b in themselves, an 
certified by the highest authorities It has obtained the exclusive 
patronage of royalty, not only as regards our own Court, but those 
of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite purity and ‘delicacy > 
is admirably adapted for the hair of children, even of the 
tender and is in constant use in the nursery of cS id A and 74 
the families of the nobility and aristocracy, Itis alike suited for 
either sex, and whether employed to embellish the tresses of female 
beauty, or to add to the attractions of manly grace and aspect, ie 
oe an indispensable auxiliary to the toilet both of ladies and 

gentlemen 

oan 3a, 6d. and 78. ; or Family Bottles (equal to four small) at 

08. 6d., and double that size, 21s. 

< * the wrapper of each bottle of the cencrne article are these 

a. in two lines, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. Sold & 
A. Rowtanp & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by al 

Chemists and Perfumers. 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY ON — 
Twenty-sixth Thousand—A P: 
OVEL OBSERVATIONS. on the CAUSES 
and perfect and often speedy CURE of NERVOUS, MIND 
and Head Complaints, &c., with numerous cases, testimonials, &c. 
will be cheerfully franked to every address, if one stamp is sent 











to the Author, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-s square, 


nd si uxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at {METCALFE BINGLE Y & Co's Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxiees: street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware ‘of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 28. per box. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID D MAGNESIA, 


an excellent ue Aci 








sae E PREVENTED by using 

BRANDE'’S ENAMEL for ties g decaying Teeth, and ren- 
dering them sound and painless. nough for several 
Teeth. The only substance Rh by the medical ape ee 
being unattended with ar or danger, and the good eftects of which 
are permanent.—Sold all Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
Twenty really cuiherinet testimonials accompany each box, with 
full directions for use. Sent free, b return of post, by J. W ILLIs, 
59, FLEET-STREET, LON DON, in return for 13 penny stamps. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, no | Salad, 
and ny its its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to ne ectly digest th 
he daily use f this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
u 
safeguard to hea’ 

Sold by the ten. Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad- Worcester; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen = Merchants, London ; and bd generally by the principal 

ers in 
N.B. To guard: against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins’ are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
wR MOTTE'’S nutritive, health- -restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its s purifying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic any Mh ich is very grateful to we 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening re, 
promote digestion, and to a coneteney of this property in t 
tomary breakfast and supper may, in measure, be attributed 
4 spountacy of cases 0! Padi estion, “eenerally termed bilious. 

been jf high! y beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digest ve 0 om whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions 0 the skin, pat rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
tines of ——_ panes anda <odege & state of the liver ty: intes- 
Ky on. 








& 

it is much bn Fn Sold in 

Patentee, Ly ean gee ge Strend. 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others.—N. B. For 
Agents, see Bradshaw’s 6d. Guide. 


REEDOM from COUGH in Ten Minutes 
after use is insured by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
rom Mr. P. Ronerts, » Chemiat, , Rametnah- cine, Liverpool. 

“ Gentlemen,—I _ u some cases of cure, which I have re- 
ceived since my me, oe 4 think it would be doing good to adver- 
tise the wafers in Liverpool, as they give very great satisfaction to 
all who take them. ion are — ba leading article of sale for 
Cc oughs and Colds. You 

To Singers and Publics Speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. The: pave a pleasant taste. Price 
ls. i 2s. $d. and 11s. Lee Sold by all Medicine Venders. 

so DR. LOCOCK’ FED ALE WAF ERS, the best Medicine 
for’ Seacien Full Roden are given with every box. 
All Pills under similar names are Counterfeits. 


a List of 








FTER Thirteen Years of Suffering, a Bad 

has been Cured by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

P1LLS.—Mrs. Anne Smith, of Hemel Hempstead, suffered 
wounds ia in her leg for thirteen years, during which od she was 
under e of the cleverest surgeons of the age, both in town and 
counne — notwithstanding all their apenas none of them 
could eal ~ ty ful —I i perith. finding all | 

remedies use! wey was a to give! olloway’s Ointmen 
Pills a trial, and these medicines cured her in an incredibly short 
space of time, and she now feels pleasure in boasting of the won- 
derful efficacy of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—Sold by all 





venders of medicines; and at Professor Holloway’: establishment 
244, Strand, London, 
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Now ready, in 200 pages, demy 18mo, 


WITH A PICTORIAL VIEW AND GROUND PLAN OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING, 
AND VIEW OF THE BIRMINGHAM EXPOSITION, 


Price, in fancy binding, 2s. 6d., or post free, 3s. 
Dedicated tao Wis Royal Wighness Prince Albert. 


CILBERT’S POPULAR NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


ORIGIN, HISTORY, PROGRESS, AND PROSPECTS 


OF THE 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851; 


WITH A GUIDE TO THE FUTURE RULES AND ARRANGEMENTS. 
By PETER BERLYN. 















cial Marine. 
knowledge of 


A 
ithe Office of | 
Feb, 25, 185 


Roe 


Also, preparing for Publication, intended as a Companion to the above, in royal 8vo. price only 53., or postage free, 63., very profusely Mlustrated, 
Devicated ta Wis Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


CILBERT’S 
POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


ITS ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY, AND CONSTRUCTIVE MARVELS. 
By PETER BERLYN. 


The Engravings will depict the various peculiarities and novelties of this wonderful Building, as well as the Machinery, &c., used in its construction. 











GILBERT’S EXHIBITION LETTER-PAPER, | GILBERT’S GUIDE to LONDON. With Map and Illutn 
4to. Post size, of superior quality, with a beautiful Mlustration of the Building, | tions. This original work, which is in full preparation for publication, is specially 
printed in Tints. Price 2s. per quire; or postage free, 3s. per quire; 34s. per ream. | intended as a useful and indispensable pocket companion to every anticipated Visiter 
This is a very tasty and useful article, and is specially recommended for daily use in | to the Metropolis during the Great Exhibition of 1851. It will be issued in a fewday, 
every respectable family. in order that all persons in the kingdom, on the Continent, and in America, may 

| 
| 


9 5 possess themselves of its instructive information previous to their visit. Separate 
GILBERT Ss EXHIBITION NOTE-PAPER, Post size, Editions of the book will also be issued in the French and German Languages, 
superior quality, with a beautiful Illustration of the Building, printed in Tints. Price | 
Js. Gd. per quire; postage free, 2s. 6d. per quire; or 2ls. per ream. A very useful and | GILBERT’S NEW PICTORIAL VIEW of the CRYSTAL 
t icle, higt “ah — Ree fe) e 
attractive article, highly calculated for extensive use in every respectable family. | PALACE, for the GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851, with several Hundred 
GILBERT’S EXHIBITION CARD, witha View of the Building, | Seeuie and Characteristic Figures, beautifully and accurately Drawn from the (fl 
printed in Tints. Price One Penny; or postage free, Threepence. Size, 4} inches by 3 Jocuments. By JOSEPH PAXTON, Esq. F.L.S. With Statistical Details in Engi, 
— ad F rench, and German. Size of the Engraving, 18 inches by 10, printed on paper, sim 
GILBERT’S LARGE EXHIBITION CARD, with a View of | 7! inches by 143. 


s1at . oo OI : . - i The exciting interest which the Exhibition will create throughout the world, has 
faasns in Tints. Price Twopence ; or postage free, Fourpence. Size, | prompted the production of this carefully executed, large, and truly beautiful illustr 


tion of the Exhibition Buildings; it is got up in the very first-rate style, printed on 


. ’ ’ the best paper, and published at the extraordinary low price of S1xPENcR, or coloured, 

GILBERT s VISITOR’S ILLUSTRATED MAP of | Ong SHILLING. This, the coloured edition, for beauty, accuracy, and cheapness, isa 
LONDON. Drawn on a New Principle, having in view the depicting of the principal wonder of the world. The special object of its combined beauty, accuracy, and cheap 
Roads and Streets of the Metropolis, with Illustrations of its most important Buildings | ness, is not only to command an enormous sale in the United Kingdom, but to indus 
and Sights, engraved on their exact localities, This novel Map will be found an inter- our Merchants, Manufacturers, and all interested in this glorious Institution to send 
esting, intellectual, and practical Guide to all Visitors who may wish to proceed this the best and cheapest Hlustration of the Building to every part of the world. It 
readily to the more important sights and attractions of London. The price. in sheet, 


: “ “ > may also be had in a neat gilt frame and glazed, price only 5s.; or stretched ons 
coloured, with Letter-press Keys and References, is 1s. 6d. ; or in case for the pocket, | frame and varnished, price 3s. Either of these two can also be had packed ina deal 
2s.; or postage free, 3s. | 

| 


box for transit by railway, or other conveyance, at Is. 6d. extra; or the 6d. and ls 
GILBERT’S GUIDE to the STREETS of LONDON. 


editions, packed on roller, and sent by post, free, at 8d. each extra. 
As a Companion to the ‘ Visitor's Illustrated Map.’ With Five Thousand References, | GILBERT’S MAP of LONDON, beautifully Engraved on Stee 
to enable the Visitor to find his own way throughout the length and breadth of the 


. n with a Key to the Streets and Public Buildings. Price, coloured and mounted in a® 
Metropolis. Price 6d. ; or postage free, 1s. for the pocket, only 1s.; sheet, coloured, 6d.; or sheet, plain, 4d. 





PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
Wholesale and Retail Publisher, Bookseller, and Newsvender. 


Foreign Orders will be executed by J. GILBERT on liberal terms; or they can be either sent to any Wholesale Book- 
seller or Stationer, or to any of the numerous Merchants or Manufacturers who export to all parts of the world. 


IT WILL BE NECESSARY, HOWEVER, TO ORDER GILBERT'S EDITIONS, PUBLISHED AT 49, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 

















Printed by James Hoxmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middl i is offi wal ¥ . i : ] i ounty ; and pub 
lished by Joun Fgancis, of No. i4, Wellington-street North in the old eouates ablisher, Ris oflice Ho, 0. Zock’v-court, Chancery-tone, in the parieh af 0. Andrew, in she ottd sonal: ta ; fot 
: 4 D : , Pub Tr, at No. 14 in Wellingten-street ; 7 Newsvenders.—Agen! 
Scortanp, M , Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Deblin.—Seturdar. February 22, 1851. SEE, GES OE EE EE yD aS 





